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ABSTRACT 

This monograph presents a synthesis of information on 
the education of Hispanic handicapped children. The problem is :.et 
forth in Chapter 1 which also covers approaches used to obtain 
information on issues and trends in the field. Assessment issues are 
focused on in Chapter 2 which reviews basic assumptions underlying 
assessment as well as criticisms of testing practices, discusses 
criteria for non-biased assessment, and explores alternatives to 
standard testing procedures (such as culture fair tests). A chapter 
on language assessment addresses such topics as cognitive learning 
style, examiner characteristics, and teacher attitudes. Placement 
litigation touching on over- and under-representat ion of minorities 
in special education is reviewed in chapter 4 which also presents 
standards for placing limited English proficient students. Training 
issues and statements of teacher competencies are highlighted in the 
fifth chapter's discussion of personnel preparation. Issues in the 
delivery of services including the controversy over native vs. 
English-language instruction and linguistic considerations, are 
examined in chapter 6. A concluding chapter points out areas of 
information gaps (assessment, personnel preparation, delivery of 
services) and considers topics in need of research. (CL) 
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, l.,v,to,iin irarluM-',, t(M< Iht trainers, ,r y( hoio)_;isrs, par-Mit orRdiii/ors, administrators, 

^, , ! , nl !•(■■•',; . ' ■ ' !i .1 1 : ■ ■ • Hisp ' ' iiaii'iii ,11 ■ ■••i' 

, n,. ,111 hoi has synllu'si/.ed exist I'U', nihiniMl i' ■! o, 'he ecuKsitidn of His - n 

,,^„i<li^ .ipi"''! :iKir'Ni lit Itie liop<-, of lu-osrntin)^ a roinpreh^ c uiulcrstandin^; oi Clio 
issues invol '>d. 

The rnoiioi^rapli consists of seven chapters. The first chapter offer- a state, nent 
the ptol.l.'in, definitions of biliniMial elucati-.-, special ee, ica-icn, tydiu'/nal si.^ci.d 
,.,|m, aiMii, and hrud- description oi l^c ; n(- ho(l> dor/ 'sed m prcoa^ i;; dc^ 

KUMlOi^tSiph. 

The second and third chapters reviev. the general area of assessme.M. Topics 
include intelligence, testing practices, non-biased assessment, criteria for aon-b'ased 
.-.ssessment, language assessment, cognitive learning styles, and assessment models, 
f^-ief descriptions of test reviews are provided. Because there is little liter?. ure i- 
the area of assessment that addresses the specific needs of H' •panic handicapped 
students, much of what is included in this chapter relates tc the disessment of 
minority handicapped (principally black) childr.m and regular bilingual education. To 
the extent possible, the material was analyz- f;om the perspective of its applicability 
to the education of Hisp nic handicapped students. 

Chapter IV sets lorth the issues involved in the placement o Mirp^aic children in 
special education prog.ams. The .e issues include lecislatioi -'er- and 
under-representaticn of Hi.panics in s,..c.al education, inappropriate placements, and 
the unfortunate effects of labels. This chapter also provides a list ci' non-biased 
standards for placing children with limited English proficiency (LEP). 
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I H i M D' M, , 1 ■ I ' - ■ i . ' Im. : i !■ M i . >| ' i . : . 'i ■! ii I t 1)1 ! •! |(^. !U' ■■: ^ ! lu' IKM'I 1 f «,H( L 

j)r| .oillicl. I rM I 1 II I Ml, 111 ()\ ".ttiJf'iitM til*' < niiiiiinli <'>n««'ril\ v)' t('|MlKu (vIlK.l'.Mn, 

t iIim^mmI -'k itioii, s|^^'< i.il r(!u( .It loi), .111(1 [>rof ^^'.siofial c (Miip' tt^ru irs 

In ( ' ,, (| - , ' - I VI . I ' !r 1 1 V m1 '! vk f f ■ > M/.|Mnr I laiuln *. 1 u( I( m 1 1 s is 

!; ,r II 1^ !ii< lihlni)', ii.itivf V',. l.fi^;lisii 1.ui|mm)M' irr.trurtion aiul liri^uistif: 
( .i<i('t a{ I'MM. \ proj'jain', ifi hilia^Mial s[)(^^"ial education aro bric^ily described 

.ii it i iiiifnaf 1. ' d* 

, ; •: ii .wt'T . - 1' I' iM' .tNci MHiaiiari/.rs fifid:fi);s, I li^;hlij;Mtod in tiiis 
;j :• I , . , vl,:;! ■ I M^iMu [ 1' .ih( a^'M^.l for })aM< iid a|)i>licd 
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\ \ II nn n\l I M 

riu^ iiinn mI '[iiiiMiitv la(i)MM)'/ and Ii.ukIm '»tiHl(Mil', i m 1 1 .i liur 

! , ,! |. I i M «M jn> ,1 1 I. >i mI A".! ('iir> tin wU);l)ni it t h< • ( oui) ! i v .. 1\m > h 1 1 ii i u m i ♦ ^' Lm)'M,i)V and 
hunlM •.tiuh-nl-. air .ii.KMUly Us oi ^diKational and l(')'al ^ out i nv^a sY- 

Iati);ati()n and vi',il)l(' advo(.a( y groups tuivr l)r()nf'Jit tfu^ nrrds of lli(*s(* ( luldrfai tc^ thv* 
-y(\ lii^Jdij^fUinK tfic failure of scfiool syslorns to provide approi^riato 
• vln^ iiiion.d nr'n)'janis (l^fa j'/in, I'KXOV 

riu^ laliication of All l[andi( apprd Cfiildf^ai A( t (P. L. '^/f-WfZ) r(^(inirrs tlial r.ii'\\ 
stat(* that raM'(MV(^s furuis under this Act guarantees .a free, appropriate public 
(^(lucatiof^ to all handicapped children. This law specifies tliat assessment instrurr.ents 
and procedures used in classifying and placing liandK apped children must be seler;ted 
and adftiiniston^d to avoid racial and cultural discrimination. This law includes tlie 
, luld''^ n.^ht [o br (walualed in his or lier native language (Sapir and Wilson, 1978). 
l-Mi thca fiioro, one of tlu.* important i)fu losoi)hical viewiJoaUs corUair.ecl in tins 
legislation stress(-. tliat, to the maximum possible extent, liandicapped individuals 
should be included in .weryday activities. The law also specifies that parents receive 
all oral and written communication in their own language if such communication 
concerns the referral, evaluation, and placement of their children, as an important 
aspect of their involvement in the education of their children (Access, 1981). 

The i.^^sues presented in P. L. 9^-Hf2 that relate to non-discrirninatory assessment 
and placement practices have promoted extensive litigation on behalf of linguistic 
minorities at the state and local levels. Presently, California, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, and New York City require that bilingual goals, programs, and servi' '^s 
be included in the Individualized Education Programs (I.E. P.) of bilingual handicapped 
students (Raca, 19S0b). 

As a result of litigation in recent years, minority language handicapped student*, 
have been legally guaranteed equal access to education. Educational personnel and 
parents have come to the realization that special education and bilingual education 
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, , pi i, >, ,,,! \, . - I ll. I ii;.; .1 ' ' -nl'. < tif pi . ivp I .til ♦ t t I'/'' till M . ^p, I. < 

,t I I. Ml Im[,, I cr., .m- 1 n . ) i , 1 ' > "M. i ! -• x l<-i it ol i ttr. « ! i tl h>i i . 

,.vi<l(Mi< rc| 1)/ tlir Ml:. 11 i)(K ol llr.|).tni' •,tU(kiit-, «miI1v [ ). ii tiM | >. i ( i i i)', iii '.|m'. i.il 

A\\ni\ iiir, tlunii)'ju)iit tli(^ I Iiutrrl St.it'".. In tlu' tour -.t.iU'S with tlx' lii)',li(".t 

miinlx'ts ot llr.]^.ini<' sludciit'M the numt^rr of iiisp.ini' [LiiulM^ippcd sti id' -fit '> li.r. hr.-n 

( 1 . in.'); .,nd iiliih)!'. (:',, 

Ill ord'T to pr ovido an .ip{)ro[)( latc odii< at ton.il |>ro)'j a{ii tor this [)o[)iil<it lofi, a 
.riti<a! nfM'fl f-xists for adcMju.itcly [)re[)ar(nl prM'.onno! ni ar<Ms Muh as l)iliru;nal 
t,'.,i hiM);, as'.(->'jnrnt, sp^v-ch and ' in)Miav',o dcv<d(MMnriit , i )\y' holo^^y , ,uv\ ( iirriruhun. 
M ptrscnt, iiianv h-o| dr.tfn I'. '^taff wi: htll'', it afiv, foriaal ([ainiii)', in <M(hor 
<^dii( ttiM- MI .p<'r i.il Una fn WMi [ ill llw't- pi. )aaiir,- Also, lh'-i'' r, afi 

i MMKMiiato arcd lor hasio and a[)phod rfs^-ar^fi m aro.is siuli as assrssuMMit ol 
handi(:a[^[)if^^', corul 1 1 ions, first- and second-lani^uago arcunsition, th^^ ass(^ssnK'nt ol 
bilm^Mial handira[)pcd students, personnel training models, and service delivery iriodels. 

n(^f ini t ions 

[■or tlie [)urposes of this !nuno;;:aph, s[)e(aal ednoation, handicapped bihngual 
^vlucation, and bilingual special education are defined as follows: 

1. Special education is defined as the "individualized application of 
techniques, i-rocedures, instructional materials, and equipment, designed to 
accoinmodate to unusual forms or rates oi cognitive, affective and motor 
status or velopment, to sensory deprivation, to lack of earlier schooling, 
to ineffective earlier instruction, or to any otlier personal or environmental 
conditioiis that stand in the way of a broad and thorough education" 
(Reynolds and Birch, 1977). 
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: I. li ' . I j •{ M M 1 1 I ; ! . !i ; 1 Mr!',!'- h I' • 'II- n ■ - I . t i J- ■ I . I ! I ; i ' j > 1 1 ! I i I 1 

.1 ; i 1 1 ' I , ■ i ' ! ! , ill; ' ' 1 1 i . ' . 1 1 ' 1 1 ; ' , [ i p [ • I ' • ' I . i m ' 1 1 i - 1 ■ • i ; m . 1 1 I \ i ; 1 1 j » ■ 1 1 - < ' < i , ■ ' i ' . P n i - ♦ • • ! . 
, • ' I. III,';;. 11'/' .i'MM^f U •■ II Mil;', 'l!'..iM-i. .i» • v * ■ 1 - 1 ' ' ' ' I , ! . i M , ir.M>. !'•■!, 

; \| ! Itl^'M.li .\\\n\\ 1 i i- "ll.' i.' I i i , i i i l ^ M ) " > ''li'- >! ii \\ 

1 ii;'JrJi, .i\ p ' (iiUiir, iii'Ji i< li'Xi (^'' (1m- \.iiim- }m||)i| | x ^| >i i 1. 1 1 i nn m .i wcl' 
M[ /«*(! |)f()j',r.tm. rill'. rf)f oinp.i'.'.t", .ill or p.ir t of tlu' Mirt k ulnin and 
UK lu(l('s th'' '.tndv oj (tie History and <nltiirr assoriatf^d witti tlir nio'.hrr 
t.>ri)M)f' of fiv -jiiM'Mit'. A fMinplctr' !>ii>!M Ml df'Vf'Inj)', ,\\](\ inaint.Hir, tlio 
• I li 1' it 'Ml'', •,<*!( '*■.( ••'MM Ml id .1 1^ '}n I iiMa pf h 1( ' II . ( lilt iin",'* II I, s, ( >t t h o 

oj !■ .I'M Ml lOM, 1 1 ). 

l^ilin^',ual SpcM^al liducatioii r. didmrd as "ttioso t^vulun^; stratr^;i«^s which 
allow for tlio dr V(do[)fn(M)t 'd personal i<l(Miti f icLitior^, self~wortli, and 
u [n<*v(Mn(Mt of omM ir d!y and ln^);Mr,t iomHv ditfiTr'nt (*xo(*pt ional ohildrrn. 

' [ndcr I Mi . dr{!n[th>n, «M<li liiild 'A-mild !>e' providril an !!idividnal 
» 'di i( M. t i« H i.M 1 ()roi»jMin ntdi'iii}', tfn^ |)'''toiM*d lan^Miar.o and/or node o[ 
( i mil I ti in I' a :mom" ( A^ f '^s'., ! 



o ' K^, j(>ilo;' V I '\rd to ("^olloot i . d or I nat iofi 

riio lollnwmi; pro(aN,ji]r('s wor" i;'W'd to )^atlK*r inf orrnatiof^ on rujrrent issues, 
trcrxls, and practK os in tlu- ^duration of Mis[)anic handicapped students. 

i. A orocfuire was [)repared describing tlie goals of this project and requesting 
assistance from researchers, practitioners, and local service agencies to 
share special reports, research papers, recent publications, or any other 
do( uinentation tliat could be included in the monograph (see Appendix A). 

Tiiis brociuire was mailed to all persons who attended the national 
conf^-rence on The Bilingual Exceptional Child, sponsored by the Council 
for Ex^ inional Children in the Spring of 1981, 
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th,. i !.\. [^f^p.i. 1 "nt of I'.diK atMMi's Oth<'' of IMIirnV''^' f'/lnation ar\(l 
• 111' a itv Mian-,, aixl the Mtth " ot Spr( lal I'du' atiofi, I")ivisiofi ^ \ 
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CHAPTER n 

Overvievv'- 

Since the early 1920^s, educational institutions have found standardized testing 
useful and convenient. In the United States alone, more than five million standardized 
tests were being administered annually by 1929 (Houts, 1975)* At the present time, 
more than two hundred and fifty million standardized tests of academic ability and 
achievement are administered in the United States annually (Brim, Glass, Neulinger, 
Firestone, and Lerner, 1969). In recent years, public and professional attitudes toward 
tests have changed due to a greater awareness of the social consequences of the large- 
r-Lie normative use of standardized tests (Bernal, 1977). 

Interest in studying the testing of "foreigners" living in the United States and 
other countries began in the early 1920s, Condon, Peters, and Sueiro-Ross (1979) 
reviewed the literature concerning the testing of non-English speakers from 1920 
through the 1970s. Their review included some of the following studies: Pintner and 
Keller (1922), Davenport (1932), Garth, Elson and Morton (1936), Mahakian (1939), 
Manuel and Hughes (1932), Carlson and Henderson (1950), Darcy (19^*6), Pasamanick 
(1951), Anastasi and Cruz (1953), Cohen (1969), Arnold and Wist (1970), Grotberg (1965), 
Kitteil (1963), Peal and, Lambert (1962), Arnold (1969), Bowd (197'f), Lesser, Fifer and 
Clark (1965), Lesser and Stodolsky (1967), Laosa, Schwartz, and Diaz Guerrero (197^*), 
Killian (1971), and Philippus (1967). 

The evidence accumulated during this period reveals a danger inherent in the use 
of tests as well as other measurement tools administered to limited English-speaking 
.children: The results tend to discriminate against such children (Condon, Peters, and 
Sueiro-Ross, 1979). 
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g the nature oi inteihgence tests anc the ir.entai abilities they aciuaily 
measure. In \95^i, Wechsler defined intelligence operationally "the aggregate or 
global capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to think r. nally, and to deal 
effectively with his environment". In 1967, Guilford described the structure of the 
human intellect as consisting of four categories - cognition and memory, convergent 
thinking, divergent thinking, and evaluation. Even though many scholars tend to agree 
that intelligence is determined by the interactions between a person's innate ability 
and his or her expediences, controversy regarding the nature-nurture issue continues 
today (Samuda, 1975). Assumptions concerning intelligence and predetermined 
development existed prior to 1900 and through the second World War period (Hunt, 
1961). According to Oakland (1977), these assumptions were used to justify t^e idea 
that intelligence was an innate dimension of the individual's capacity and that it 
increased at a fixed rate to a level predetermined at birth. On the other side of this 
issue, environmentalists refute the hereditarian's concept of a genetically determined 
intelligence and maintain that environmental deprivation factors can explain 
differences in intellectual performance (Samuda, 1975). 

An article by Arthur 3ensen, published in the Winter 1969 issue of the Harvard 
Educational Review , prompted much of the renewed interest in the nature vs. nurture 
controversy (Samuda, 1975; Oakland, 1977). In the article, "How much can we boost IQ 
and Scholastic Achievement?" (1969), 3ensen discussed the effects of genetic and 
environmental factors on intelligence. His research suggested that IQ is determined 
more by genetic than environmental influences. Many professionals interpreted 
Jensen's argument to imply that observed differences in cognitive performance are 
largely genetic in origin and that very little could be done to reduce these differences 
through educational interactions. Furthermore, 3ensen implied that the reported 
difference in average IQ between black and white children in the United States was 
probably due to a large genetic component. 
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This arc^U iient concerning the origins of intelligence has indirectly irivolved 

vr.>r..'--c\\/,r(^ rosts, pa-ti,cularlv thr interpretation placed on scores obt.i .ed by 

... Dpcrujn: .:es wili oe ...i:OiLC:d or ,:i d^::nied (uakia;:^.:; ... .uos. o: de ^iliv..^. oi 
;, ..clligence fail to recognize that what constitutes an act of intelligent behavior is 
inescapably linked to and determined by the values and standards of society (Sarnuda, 
1975). A. a culture-bound concept, intelligence is inseparable frcrn any given setting 
or environmental milieu (Samuda, 1975). 

Test Construction 

Anastasi (1976) has defined a psychological test as an objective and standardized 
measure of a sample of behavior. A test that falls within the parameters of this 
definition must meet the criteria of objectivity, standardization, reliability, and 
validity (Oakland, 1980, Perrone, 1977; and Oimedo, 1977). 

Objectivity is met if everyone takes the test under the same basic conditions. 
One format that supports the criteria of objectivity is the multiple-choice test, which 
is limited by a "right" answer patte; (Perrone, 1977). However, it is important to note 
that objectivity does not relate to the fairness nor the quality of the test. 

A test is standardized if norms have been established for a large group of 
subjects representative of the individuals for whom the test was designed (Olmedo, 
1977). In a standardized test, the score of an individual has meaning only within the 
context of the norm against which it is compared- Scores earned on a standardized 
test reflect the pupil's performance relative to the performance of those on whom the 
test was standardized (Duffy, et al., 1981). Therefore, if a test is not properly 
standardized for a particular student, such comparisons will be meaningless. In other 
words, examining the standardization sample of a test is a prerequisite for a nonbiased 
assessment of a student (Oakland, 1980). 



The concept of reliability refers to the consistency of the scores obtained by the 

<^.arne stndent in the same or equivalent test (Olmedo, 1977). Some of the popular 

people who either use or take the test- Salvia and Ysseioyke (1978) have statec that 
many ot the norm-referenced tests used to make decisions about minority students 
lack necessary reliability. The results of such tests promote decisions based more on 
errors than on actual characteristics (Duffy etal., 1980. 

In simple terms, validity refers to "the degree to which a test measures what it 
1.5 supposed to measure and/or to the degree to which the scores derived from a 
particular test can be related to what the test is supposed to be measuring'^ (Perrone, 
1977). Unlike reliability, the validity of a test is difficult to establish. Although 
there are various types of test validity, only content validity has been established for 
most standardized tests used in e'ementary and secondary schools. People who 
criticize tests as biased basically question the lack of content validi^ty^b .ming that 
the test content does not represent the socioeducational experiences of minority 
children (Perrone, 1977). If a test is likely to be biased against certain minority 
groups, or if its validity for minority groups has not been determined, it should be 
clearly stated in the test manual (Fishman, 197Sb). 

Why Are Tests Created And Utilized? 

The use of standardized tests has served two important functions in public 
education. Historically, the primary function of tests has been the classification of 
children to determine their eligibility for placement in educational programs (BASE, 
1982; Williams, 1972). 

When tests are used primarily to classify students, critics have demonstrated 
how tests serve to dehumanize minority children, restrict their educational and 
vocational opportunities, and maintain prejudicial attitudes (Oakland, 1973). 
Intelligence tests were originally developed to identify children whc vould not benefit 
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from instruction in ti • regular classroom and who therefore should be placed in special 
schools (Binet and Simon, 190 5). These tests historically have been used to exclude 

■ ■ ' ' i, r/^-r. -iv-^'- 'v; lb;-.;.-. '^r:u 'ic'-. h.iV^^ '."'^en ^ Of > ' ' 1 j c 1 ^ ) to the 



..iSse-'S: <:'ri-. Ijnlo/iiinaicly, assessment in ord.,.:r to 
^cquirr- liuorMiciLioi' iids usu^.iv mul beeri considered ao important as asse-^ment to 
classify and place children. Further discussion of this function follows in another 
section. 

Other reasons that schools administer tests include: 1) to motivate student 
learning; 2) to individualize instruction; 3) to cooperate with test publishers in the 
norming of new tests and ^) to comply with the official requirements of state and 
federal agencies (Dyer, 1980). 

Psychometric Testing vs. Assessment 

Psychometric testing is basically an objective procedure that involves the 
administration and scoring of tests (Oakland, 1980). Assessment is defined as '^a 
multifaceted process that considers many sources of data in developing 
recommendations" (BASE). Practices limited to psychometric testing usually focus on 
the need to categorize, label, and sort students, while assessment practices emphasize 
the continuous gathering of information to further the development and evaluation of 
educational programs for students. Assessment includes the interpretation of data 
derived fron^' psychometric testing as well as other means of collecting information on 
a student. Assessment must include educational programming, decision making, and 
intervention. As Bernal (1977) has stated, ^Testing is not equivalent to assessment, 
and assessment is not an end in itself.'' 

It is extremely important that educational diagnosticians not limit their 
evaluations to standardized scores such as IQ percentiles, grade levels, etc. It is 
crucial that school psychologists' reports be individually meaningful, leading to 
specific recommendations for educational interventions. Alvarez (1977) has stated 
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that "the days of one-shot evaluations that end in a carefully composed Psychological 
Report are gone." Frequent observations are required during the assessment process, 

?nc\ th.,::-,e ob^crvat'nns should occur in 3ett!np,s other than the examination room or the 

'.zroup norms describing the --'^nld's -ctioning li) terms o /.obal, und'^'terentiated 
n.easures (Alvarez, 1977). Assessment involves the analy^:- of every aspect of the 
child's educational experience, not only for the purpose of knowing what and how s/he 
needs to learn, but frequently to change the school situation, be it the grade, the 
teacher, or the program (Strong, 1973). 



Basic Assumptions Underlying Assessment 



A fundamental principle underlying psychological testing is that in order for the 
scores to be valid, certain assumptions must be met (Dent, 1976). Some of these 
assumptions refer to the use of particular tests and how they are usually discussed in 
the test's manual. Newland (1973) discusses two basic assumptions that are 
particularly '/elevant to testing Hispanics and other minorities. The first assumption 
states that the examiner must be skilled and knowledgeable in administering and 
scormg tests, in analyzing the results, and in establishing ar.d maintaining rapport with 
students (Oakland, 1977). The results obtained from a Spanish-speaking student are 
affected by a complex interaction among linguistic, cultural, and psychological 
factors. Olmedo (1977) has listed some of these factors as: a) ethnic background, sex, 
and testing style of the examiner; b) degree of acculturation of the examinee; 
c) whether the test is administered in English, Spanish, or both (and if so, in \vhat 
order); and d) whether a bilingual interpreter is used in addition to a monolingual 
examiner. 

The second assumption is that there is a commonality of experiences shared by 
all those who take the test (Dent, 1976). Stated differently, it is assumed that the 
child being tested has been exposed to comparable acculturation patterns relative to 
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the standardization sample. The acculturation patterns of many Hispanic children with 
respect to child-rearing practices, language, culture, and informal and formal learning 
experiences are not directly comparable to those of typical white, middle-class 



Other assumptions taken for granted when testing Hispanic sti'denis include the 
following: a) all students taking the test have equal facility in the English language; 
and b) ail students share the same value system. In other words, the first assumption 
implies that a child from an English-speaking home has the same level of English 
language proficiency as a child from a non-Engiish speaking home. The second 
assumption does not recognize ihe fact that differences in socio-cultural background 
may influence the student and his or her family's values. 

The assumptions discussed above must be carefully considered when assessing 
Hispainic children. A child's potential may be severely underestimated if based on 
scores fror tests which have been standardized on culturally different populations or 
administered by improperly trained examiners. 



Criticisms Of Testing Practices 

The criticisms directed at the use of standardized tests have been derived in part 
from the basic logic of measurement of human abilities and in part from the social 
consequences of this type of measurement procedure (Oakland, 1977). The following 
enumerates some of the criticisms ajmed at testing that have been discussed during 
tne last decade: 

1, Standardized tests are highly loaded with items based on whi'ie, Anglo- 
Saxon middle-class values and experiences (Samuda, 1976; Sabatino, Kelling 
and Hayden, 1973; Mercer and Lewis, 1978; Hickey, 1972). 

2. Standardized tests are unfair to persons from cultural and socioeconomic 
minority backgrounds since they do not reflect their linguistic and 
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cognitive experiences (Oakland, 1977; Williams, 1970; DeAvil^, 1976; 
Ramirez, et al., 197^). 

3. Standardized tests sample cognitive styles that are directly opposed to 
those of most children from culturally diverse groups (Ramirez, et al_., 



\k-:-- St.: Jaruized tests nave pot va^ija^ed :n c.^^-ign^-c •. .:^e with 

1^; spdnic:^ ^Ramirez, et al., 197'f). 

6. Traditional tests often use language that is not understood by Hispanic 
children. Either the test's vocabular} is unfamiliar or in many instances, 
the you.^g child does not understand nor speak English (Ramirez, et ai .. 
197^). Furthermore, using an unfamiliar dialect of Spanish to tr'^r ;i 
Hispanic ch'ld is comparable to administering the test in a language tr.vc 
totally foreign to him or her (Gonzalez, 197^). When such tests a- ^<^'^o 
with ia-'.cuage minority children, the scores obtained do not ad':;qL',a-./j^ 
indicate tiv:^ir learning abilities, but rather reflect xheir wrddxriWl .ilv/ wir^ 
the dominant culture and the English language (Sabatlno, KeAiliij?, -v^c 
Hayden, 1973). 

7. The testing situation is often foreign and threatening to Hispanic students 
(Ramirez, et ai., 197^). 

8. Educational personnel tend to overrate the information provided by 
s^tandardized te^^ scores. There seems to be something seductive about the 
apparent objectivity and simplicity of a score derived fro n a paper and 
pencil test (Frechtling, 1982). 

9. Tests are sometimes administered by incompetent persans who do not 
understand the culiur(^ and language of the stud(:ra and are therefore 
unable to assess the child^s underlying competence (Oakland, 1977). 

10. Norm-referenced measures are not useful for educational purposes 
(Oakland, 1977; Sapir and Wilson, 1978). 

11. Standardized tests are based on the premise that human beings have only 
innate and fixed abilities and characteristics (Oakland, 1977; DeAvila and 
Havassy, 1975). 

Legal Basis for Non-biased Assessment 

The legal basis for equal education for handicapped children came in part from 
the 195^, Brown v. Board of Education , Supreme Court decision: 
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In these days it is doubtful that any child may ^-easonably be expected to succeed 
in life if he i^, denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity; 
whe-e the state has undertaken to provide- it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms (Brown v. Boat j of Education, 19.5^, 3^7 U.S. ^83, 
Ik S.CT. 626, 98 L.ED. 873) 



. ■;;s:.:: Li d oecisicns v:iat n^ve dealt v.-it'"i v:x-: ''c-gal righis of handicapped children 
The legal piinciple is equal protection under the law, which originates f''om the 
Fourteenth Amendment ci the United States Constitution. This requires tha where 
the state has undertaken to provide a benefit such as public education to the people, 
the benefits must be provided to all the people in the absence of a compelling reason 
to do otherwise. 

Against the background of Bro vn v. Board of Education , a federal district court 
in Washington, D.C., heard Hobsen v. Hanse n (1967), the first case in which a court 
directly dealt with the testing controversy. The court undertook to determine if 
ability grouping or "tracking", a form of classificatory activity, has a rational basis^ 
The court asserted that discrimination on the basis of ability could be defended only if 
judgments about ability were based on measures that assesse • child'-en's innate 
endowment or capac'xy to learn, not their present level of skills. The law has a special 
concern for victims with long histories of purposefu' '^nd malicious discrimination, as 
IS the case of most racial minorities. The school system was asked to explain why 
black (and poor) children disproportionately populated the lower tracks of the 
educatio ux\ system. The court statement, v/hich was to have a profound effect on the 
use of educational and psychological tests to this day, reads as follows: 

The evidence shows that the method by which track assignn.ents are made 
depends essentially on standardized aptitude tests which, although given on a 
system-wide basis, are completely inappropriate for use with a large segment of 
the student body. Because tests are standardized primarily on and are relevant 
to a white middle class group of students, they produce inaccurate and 
misleading test scores when given to lower class and Negro students. ...These 
students are in reality being classified on factors which have nothing to do with 
innate ability. 



One of the most important of the post-Hobson cases is Larry P. v. Riles (1972). 
This case began in 1971 as a class action suit initiated on behalf of black children 
placed in classes for the educable mentally retarded (EMR), supposedly because their 
I.O. scores -/ere lower than 75 on state-approved intelligence tests, predominantly the 



■,0:v- ' . p'.^:e' , leru oi cnilciren in soeciai ecucation classroc^'^Sc 

In the case of Diana v. Board of Education of California (1973), action was 
brought by nine Mexican-American children wliose predominant language was Spanish. 
Following traditional testing procedures, these children had been placed in classes for 
the mentally retarded. The children were retested in Spanish and the majority scored 
within the '^normal" range. Even though the case was settled out of court, a revealed 
the bias of test scores when children are examined in a non-dominant language 
(Gallegos, Garner, and Rodriguez, 197S). 

During the period from 1971 to i373, the U.S. Congress passed landmark 
legislation dealing with many of these same issues. Most significant to date was the 
passage of Public Law 9^f-1^2 in 1975, which required that the states, to remain eligible 
to rec3ive federal financial aid for education programs for handicapped children, 
comply with a series of regulations. Earlier legislation (P.L. 93-380) had specified that 
anv assessment device used for the purposes of classification and placement of 
handicapped children will be selected and administered so as not to be racially and 
culturally discriminatory. In November I97^f, the Bureau for the Education of the 
Handicapped issued guidelines that interpreted the legislative intent (Sapir and Wilson, 
1978). According to these guidelines, an evaluation must include the three following 
criteria and should be completed prior to classification and placement: 

1. A comprehensive view of the child from the perspective of the school, 
house, and community, utilizing a full range of interviews, observations, 
tests, developmental scales, and physical screening to determine the child's 
abilities and adaptive behavior in each setting; 
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2. Culturally and linguistically appropriate measures (i^e,, intelligence tests) 
administered and interpreted by persons qualified to take cultural 
differences into account in interpreting the meaning of multiple sets of 
data from both the house and the school; and 

3. A local school district evaluation and placement team omposed of all 
persons who directly or indirectly are involved in or influence the child's 

' ^' ' ^: t i^)f 1.-? I !rrf>s',. i 1 1 jrii r'u; th'"^ p/tr^N*', and Tli^'jr r ornr ruiDi t 

^..^♦■mru^: :\ related persoi'ineK incl idinj. v.^^cia' worker, 'Tiinister. an^ 

family physician might also be appropriate. 

Public Law 9^-1^2 and its implementing regulations reaffirmed this mandate 
concerning nondiscriminatory assessment and specified the meaning of this 
requirement as follows: 



Procedures to assure that testing and evaluation materials utilized for the 
purposes of evaluation and placement of handicapped children will be selected 
and administered so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory. Such 
materials or procedures shall be provided and administered in the child*s native 
language or mode of communication, unless it clearly is not feasible to do so, and 
no single procedure shall be the sole criterion for determining an appropriate 
educational program for the child (Federal Register, August 23, l9'/7). 

In addition to the evaluation safeguards discussed above, this law also requires 
state plans to include the following procedures to insure that handicapped children and 
their parents are guaranteed procedural safeguards in decisions regarding their 
evaluation: 



(Due Process Guarantees) - (i) prior notice to parents or guardians when a change 
in the child's placement is proposed; (ii) opportunity for parents or guardians to 
obtain an impartial due process hearing, examine all relevant records, and obtain 
an independent evaluation of the child; (iii) protection of the child*s rights when 
his parents or guardians are not known, available, or he is a State ward; and (iv) 
provision to insure that the due process decisions in (ii) are binding on all parties 
(U.S. Congress, P.L. 93-380, Sec. 61^, Part d.). 

In order for school districts to comply with these federal regulations regarding 
nondiscriminatory assessment, it is of utmost importance that parents be informed of 
their children's pending evaluation, and they be allowed to review test findings. 
Providing parents with knowledge of their rights under the law, thereby focusing on 
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procedural guarantees, is one wa^* of insuring that psychoecucation.'' assessment will 
not have a discriminatory impact on minorities. 

In New York City, recent litigation, such as Lora v. Board of E di. ion ' City 
of \*'^vv /. ^Vil'\) ;^nri p. Bo.'^rd of F:du< 'ior) (A Ci'v cA ' >'v. . -s 



■:'..'-c^' -/iai-nO'..- . ::^e:r disprop ^r:ic''\r.;-:- i'dcr-.i' .\ss^,;'^ . ,. '.v 

.)po> . Ja>^ schools, aI^ic:^. removed t!^eni from ihe mainstro^Mi o; . .^^itlo. i 

was discriminatory. Because of vague and subjective criterion for ider i ation, 
evaluation, and placement, the plaintiffs charged that they were trea ie lavdably 
than white students who were more likely to be placed in C isses for the emotionally 
handicapped rather than in separate schools. Part of the plaintiffs' complaint was that 
inadequate and improper evaluations led to these disparities (Oakland, 1980). 

!n the Jose P. v. Ambach court case, the judgments requi. ed the Board of 
Education to make many changes in its special education division, including the 
following: 

1. To provide parents a copy of "Your Child's Rights to Special Education in 
New York City" upon referral of their child, and to provide these 
ci. cuments to Spanish-speaking parents in Spanish. 

2. By January 9, 1980, to plan for temporary and permanent procedures for 
evaluating and placing students with limited English proficiency in their 
native language or mode of communication. 

3. By February 1, 1980, to invite parents to attend each Committee on the 
Handicapped (COH) meeting held to discuss their child^s needs. 

One recent case battle that will continue to impact on non-biased assessment of 
minority children is Pase vs. Hannon (1978). In July, 1980, a federal district court judge 
decided that the Chicago Public Schools should be allowed to continue use 
standardized intelligence tests as a basis for making placement decisions concerning 
black children in special education classes for the mentally retarded. The judge 
reviewed the WISC-Revised, WISC, and Stanford Binet Intelligence Tests, item by 
item. In an 82-page opinion, he stated that he had found only a few items that he 
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believed would place black students at a disadvantage and concluded it is not the test 
itself that accounts for the larj^e number of black students in classes for the mentally 
retarded. He agr(^cd with me board of education position that l.Q. differences are 
caused by socio-ec'.^nomic factors that interfere with the development of intellectuc^i 

./['ills., S' ir is .e^TiPrally a^^/O'^d that children in r lasses for the mentally retarded 



Laws, court decisions, and supplementary guidelines have created a certain 
'.iiaxiety" among professionals involved in meeting the needs of Hispanic handicapped 
children. According to Sapir and Wilson, "some professionals are concerned about fear 
of prosecution, loss of funds, or embarrassing scrutinizing; and others are concerned 
with avoiding misclassif ication of children" (1978). Fortunately, others are viewing in 
"these legal events the opportunity to re-evaluate the whole of special coeducation" 
(Bernal, 1972). Federal legislation has provided the opportunity lor parents and 
professionals to reassess the assessment process. Hopefully, the force ^f law will 
continue to support them as they struggle on behalf of the individuality of exceptional 
children, so thai evaluation tools and procedures can become a useful, valid, and 
integral part of their education. 



Criteria for \on-biased Assessment 

This section will review criteria for non-biased assessment as presented in the 
literature. Even though many instances are fouuu ^n the literature where testing of 
minority children is considered to be biased, only a few authors hav- provided actual 
guidance as to which standards or cnieria determine whether an instrument or 
procedure is biased and how to eliminate any bias that may exist. Alternatives to 
standardized testing that have been proposed in the literature will be discussed in the 
next section. 
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A nondiscriminatory measure has been defined as "one which results in similar 
performance distribution across cultural groups" (Alley and Foster, 1978). While these 
groups may differ with respect t'^^ language/dialect, cultural experiences, values, and 
! earning styles, in order for a test to be considered nondiscriminatory, it should result 

in distribiitions that are statistically equiv-.lent across the groups tested. If the 



.■ -i '..-cj :i-.ar oios .-v ; X' j.; ..:^nl; j\ .i-veioping 

-.•'.It'Uaily relevant tests designed to tap the experiences and abilities ot the stude^-rs 
who will be osse.sed. Along this same line of thought, Oakland (1980) believes that 
"the fuiidamenta) principle underlying a non-biased assessment program is that, if 
necessar>, some atteinpts will be made to facilitate children's development". 

Cleary, et al. (1973), stated that no objective measures have been developed to 
assess the intellectual abilities of bilingual children, Cleary and his colleagues believe 
that testinj^ in both languages is an essential criteria for the non-biased assessment of 
bilingual children. Furthermore, test administrators should realize that either language 
score, standing alone, is clearly an underestimate of the bilingual child's current 
repertoire. Test instruments should assess the use of bcth languages in different 
contextual settings and take into consideration the child's dialect, socioeconomic, 
familial, and cultural background (Mowder, 1979). 

When a test with an inaporopriate standardized sample is used, assessment is also 
considered to be biased. Knowing the reliability, validity, and standardization sample 
of a test before using it is a prerequisite for a non-biased assessment (Oakland, 1980; 
Fishman, 1978). 

Gliedman and Roth (1980) have presented a new approach that should be 
considered seriously when assessing handicapped minority students. They state that 
assessment procedures used at the present time measure the child's mental ability or 
social development according to norms established for able-bodied members of his or 
her social group. They strongly believe that there is currently a critical need to 
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develop tests that take into consideraliofi tlie unique socialization experiences of 
handicapped children from a variety of cultural backgrounds. Those few tests that 
have been developed specifically for minority children have been designed for the 
able-bodied students. Black and Hispanic children with handicapping cuiidiiionb are 
therefore judged by the same ethnic group norms as their able-bodied peers. In their 
book, T.ie Unexpected Minority , Gliedman and Roth state that, whenever possible, 
handicapped children should be assessed by pluralistic norms that explicitly compare 
them to children with similar handicaps and similar socio-cultural backgrounds. 

Sapir and Wilson (1978) discuss important developmental principles that si dd be 
considered when diagnosing a child. Among these principles, the following are of 
particular importance when conducting a non-biased comprehensive assessment of 
minority children: 

o The child must be seen first as a person, not a patient. 

o The child's functioning is never static; it is a circular dynamic flow in which 
change is constantly taking place. 

o The child's cognitive and emotional development affects and is affected by 
the attitudes, frustrations, and disappointments of the important people in his 
or her life; the child's place in the family; the family members; 
communication with each other (verbal ana nonverbal; and the ego strength 
of each family member. 

o The child develops compensatory systems that help or hinder growth with 
different degrees of awareness. 

o All children have some emotional strength and resiliency that permit them to 
function. Given support, they a^ j able to function at a higher level. 

o Any stress situation evokes extremes of behavior. Children will behave 
different^ ,n the doctor's office, with parents, while playing with other 
children, anc while doing skill work in school. The child's functioning and 
behavic:- will change dramatically with alterations of the environment. 

o The examination should begin with pleasing, nonstressful activities; more 
difficult demands should be interspersed carefully. 
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Rivera has prescritod iWr una-, [wi nun Ma->r-u ..iv>'. ml . 

limited English-speaking students: 

assessed, a pro'fessional of the same background should be involved in the choice 
(^f the assessment procedures to be used and in the interpretation of the data 
collected. Determination of language dominance should be established through 
use of multiple tests and procedures, including language samples. 

RatK^nale: Behavior that would be considered normal or typical by one ethnic or 
socioeconomic group may he considered abnormal or deviant by members 
of another ethnic or socioeconomic group. Individuals who are 
unfamiliar with these ethnically or economically related behavior 
patterns may misinterpret them and/or consider them inappropriate or 
seriously deviant. When the educational personnel who gather and 
ifUerpret data on children do not come from the same ethnic group as 
the children whom they are assessing, this fact substantially increases 
the risk of bias and discrimination. Thus, precautions must be taken to 
reduce the chances that cultural, ethnic and economic factors influence 
the perceptions and interpretation of assessment data. One such 
precaution is to include professionals from the same ethnic background 
as the children being assessed - both when formulating assessment plans 
and when interpreting assessment data. Professionals charged with 
determining language dominance should have the special training and 
competence used for this complex task. 

2. Parents should understand and approve the procedures to asses their child's 
adjustment in school. 

Rationale: At the time parental permission is sought for assessment, assessment 
personnel should show parents samples of the instruments to be used, 
describe the procedures to them, and ansv/er any questions they may 
have. If assessment personnel think it would be useful to use other 
assessment procedures than those initially approved, they should seek 
parental consent to the change in plan. Example: Parents who have 
approved an assessment of their child for language problems should be 
consulted again before the child is administered any other battery of 
psychometric tests. 

3. Discussio of assessment procedures with parents should take place in their 
dominant language. Assessment personn. 1 should be sensitive to 
misunderstandings that might result from cultural differences. If qualified 
assessment personnel are not available, and interpreters are used, the reasons for 
the failure to use qualified personnel should be noted and explained in the case 
record. 

Rationale: Problems have arisen in communication between parents and assessnnent 
personnel as well as between assessment personnel and students. It is 
the responsibility of the schools to address these problems. 
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'\s:>(.^s',iiHMit. should be u) the suider^.t's dofninant language, and assessincnl 
pcrs(MHRd sliould luive documented fluency in that language. When personnel 
lacking language competence ar-j ust the efforts made to locate suitable 
personnel should be documented and an interpreter provided. 

, ,]-; T]v.' use of linguistically appropiiatc assessment instruments is not 
sufficient to establish tfiat the procedure is non-discriminatory. 
IV'.viding assessment personnel who can communicate with students in 
their dominant language is also the responsibility of school personnel, 

5. Assessment perse el should be familiar with and sensitive to the cultural 
identification of j.udents. These qualifications of assessment personnel should 
be documented in assessment reports. 

[^aiiorialo': Cultural differences between assessment peisonnel and students can be a 
fnajor barrier to communication, .^gain, the resolution of such problems 
is the responsibility of school personnel, 

6. Assessment personnel will conduct structured observations of a student in 
multiple settings. 

Rationale: By conducting structured observations in more than one setting, 
decision-makers will be better able to ascertain that the student has a 
serious life-adjustment problem that is not specific to a single set of 
circumstances. A basic assumption regarding the classification of 
persons who are seriously emotionally disturbed is that problem behavior 
occurs in multiple settings. Example: A student's problem behavior may 
occur only during a third period Math class with a particular instructor 
and group of peers. This becomes clear only when s/he is observed in 
other classes as well, 

7. Assessment personnel will conduct multiple structured observations in at least 
the primary setting. 

Rationale: Day to day variability of human behavior is a well-established fact. Any 
single sample of behavior obtained during a structured observation may 
fail to represent thoroughly the average frequency, duration, and 
intensity of an individual student's behavior in a school settin-^ Thus, 
multiple samples are needed if decision-makers are to have confidence 
that assessment data accurately portray the student's current 
functioning level. 

8. Assessment personnel will collect at least two types of data (teacher ratings, 
direct observations, test scores, self reports). 

Rationale: All data are potentially subject to problems of reliability and validity. 

For example, data obtained through direct observation may be colored by 
the perceptions of the observer. Teacher judgments (behavior rating 
scales or checklists) are clearly subjective in nature and thereby subject 
to individual bias. The potentially destructive influence of any single 
type or source of data is reduced by the existence of data of other types 
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ot troin o\\)c.v sour<;(^s. Thus, as cUn .ision-rriakc!-'> have access to a vai icty 
()f data abuul an individual student tliey arc less likely to rely overly oa 
any single data source that might include biased or discriminatory 
information. 

Th, follow'ifir. st.iiidards arc amofir. tlv3sc us^d iri Massachusetts to evalurvto 
Liiait(Hl lluKhsh IVoficient (LEP) handicapped students (Landurand, l^i78): 

1. Each evaluation TEAM for a limited English speaking child includes at least one 
person fluent in the child's primary language. 

2. F*or a limited English speaking child, assessments of language dominance and 
proficiency are completed prior to any other testing. 

All persons conducting health family history assessments are fluent in the 
[parents' primary laiiguage and if ouch personnel is not available, efforts to locate 
fluent persons are documented and an interpreter is provided. 

^. The tests selected for a cultural/linguistic minority child are appropriate and 
assessors are fluent in the primary language of student. 

5. Each Individualized Education Plan (lEP) for the limited English speaking child 
shows dominant language of child and primary language of home on the front 
page. 

6. The personnel selected by a Special Education Administrator to deliver services 
to the limited English speaking children are fluent in child's dominant language. 

7. All efforts to contact a parent are in the parent's primary language. 

8. The lEP and parent letter are in the primary language of the home or they are 
explained by an interpreter familiar with procedures. 

9. The annual review for a limited English speaking child must include a 
reassessment of language proficiency. 

The following standards for evaluation are presented as a checklist in the 
nondiscriminatory assessment guide developed by the San Diego Department of 
Education in California (Watson, et al., 1980): 

1. Are all purposes of the test clearly defined and stated'" 

2. Does the manual outline possible limitations or misuses of the test? 

3. What is the most recent revision of the test? 
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a. Number of subjects, 

b. Sex of subjects, 

r. Fthnicity of 'ibjects, 

i^. Region of the country where tlie subjects \v<Te ol)tairunl, 

L Socioeconomic status of subjects, and 

g. Specification of special conditions, such as handicaps. 

^. ^re standardization groups for test development, reliability, and validity clearly 
differentiated from each other and adequately described, as in //^? 

r>. Is the child being tested represented by the standardization groups in terms of 
h<ict<ground, culture, etc.? 

./. Are ttieor'etical constructs and their relevaficc to behaviors measured by the test 
clearly explained? 

8. Are the time of administration and method of administration appropriate to the 
child's: 

a. Development lev \ 

b. Cultural backgrouu I, 

c. Dominant language, and 

d. Special limitations, i.e., handicaps, etc.? 

9. Is there reliability data reflecting: 

a. Test-retest reliability, 

b. Alternate form reliability, and/or 

c. Split-haxf or internal consistency? 

10. Is the reliability correlation coefficient of sufficient strength to establish 
consistency, i.e., + .80 or higher? 

11. Does the manual provide standard errors of measurement for: 

a. Each subtest and total score, 

b. Each age/grade level, 

c. Both sexes, 

d. Each ethnic group, and 

e. Any other subpopulation? 

12. Does the test manual provide validity data for: 

a. Each intended use of the test, 

b. Each subpopulation in the standardization group, 

c. Face validity, 

d. Criterion validity, including predictive and concurrent, and 

e. Construct validity? 
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.1. All sub[:)opulatu;iis, 

b, nnvolopinental levels of rhiMr^^n ofi whom test will be use 
Language skills oi cluMren on whom test will be useJ, afid 
d. Cultural values of chiMreri on whom test will be used? 



Alttnriativc^s To Traditional Testing Pra(^ti(:es 



In this section, the various alternatives to stafidardized testing procedures that 
have emerged during the past several years will be presented and critiqued. This new 
trend in assessment practices may be explained by a combination of interrelated 
factors: 1) The variability in cultural and linguistic patterns of thi-> society are 
iri'Trasiiigly recognized and accepted; 2) New views of educational practices are 
evolving; and 3) Litigation, legislation, and actions by professional organizations have 
provided pressure that have required responses (Oakland, 1977). 

The following alternatives represent new trends that are particularly relevant to 
bilingual children: 

1. Culture Fair Tests: These tests de-emphasize factors of speed, item content, 
and stress on verbal content, since these factors are believed to mitigate against the 
performance of minority group children. A test is judged to be culture-fair if it meets 
the following conditions: a) The mean scores and standard deviations for all racial, 
ethnic, and social-class groups within one country are the same; b^ The standardization 
sample includes persons from various racial, ethnic, and social class groups; c) The 
items are presented primarily as non-verbal tasks; and d) It does not involve strict 
time limits (Oakland, 1980). 

In culture-fair tests, directions are given orally, in simple and clear fashion, and 
materials consist of pictures, drawings, and diagrams. All the items selected 
represent knowledge, skills, and experiences that are equally common to all groups 
(Samuda, 1975; Sabatino, Kelling, and Hayden, 1973). Among the culture-fair tests 
reviewed by Samuda (1975) are the following- 1) The Cattell Culture-Free Intelligence 
Test; 2) The H. vis-rells Games; 3) Ravens Progressive Matrices; ^) Leiter 
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^[. the prrseiU time, culture-fair t^-Us have proved disappoif itiug, since rrufiority 
. iMlHrrii n.^vo Uoou showfi to p.^rforrn, if not more poor!/, at least just as badly as they 
do n\\ tf a.d:'ioiKil standardized measures (Sauiuda, iV/ vatiuiis wtiu-r^ agitn; llial 
this type of t(^st is extreui^dy difficult to construct (DcAvila arKf Havassy, 197^; 
Sau^uda, 1973; Mercer, 1973). According to Padilla and Garza (1975), '^culture free" 
tests are no. a plausible alternative because there is no such thing as culture free 
learning. Learning occurs in environmental contexts. 

2. F'.rablishin.^r.* of Rei;ional and Ethnic Norins: According to Bernal (1977), 
establishing regior^al and ethnic norms is a malpractice tliat consists of awarding bonus 
points to scores of Hispanic students to compensate for their ^'deprived background." 
He believes this is basically a way of making low scores among ethnic minorities more 
palpable, since it does not increase the testes validity. Usually, ethnic norms do not 
take into consideration the complex reasons why minority children score lower than 
middle-class Anglos. DeAvila (1973) believes such norms are potentially dangerous, 
since practitioners tend to claim that lower scores are indicative of lower potential. 

3. Culture-Specific Tests: These are tests developed for a specific racial or ethnic 
group having a common, identifiable cultural background. An example of a culture- 
specific test is the Black Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity (BITCH) fpr 
adolescents and adults. This is a vocabulary test consisting of 100 multiple-choice 
items obtained from black culture and is biased in favor of black people (Williams, 
1972). Williains developed this measure to emphasize the need to revalidate 
conventional tests to responses of black persons on "white-oriented tests" (Alley and 
Fester, 1978). The Enchilada Test (Ortiz and Ball 1972) is mother example of a 
culture-specific test. It consists of 31 multiple-choice items that are based exclusively 
on the experiences common to a child growing up in a Mexican American barrio. 

Culture-specific tests have demonstrated low predictive validity and have been 
rejected by the dominant cultural group (Duffy, et al^., 1981). Duffy states that it is 
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^f. Pluralistic Assessment Procedures: Tliis apprc^acli has been supported and developed 
primarily by laue Merrer and her associates at K> Tside, California. It calls for a 
'ylnj j.^t ,vi i,Miir,il" p'T' prctiv^' nn t\\i^ If )\[ fniiWMifP". by ;.tl- intv) 
a( 'count iUr. individual's socio-cultural cliaraet. istics whew evaluatif^g scor(-, on 
standardized tests (Oakland, 1977; Samuda, 19/ ; This approach requires that a 
culturally aware pluralistic interpretation would thus evaluate the intelligence of each 
person only in relation to others who have come from similar socio-cultural 
backgrounds, ar^d who have had approxin .ately the same opportunity to acquire the 
knowledj;e and skiUs to answer questions on af) intelligerK:e test designed for an Anglo- 
Aii^<M i( afi sornM V (VUM-f^(T, 1971). 

This perspective implic'. that norms must be developed for each distinct 
sociocultu^al group within the ethnic group to which the individual belongs. In the 
case of Hispanics, separate norms would have to be developed for Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Columbians, etc. 

Mercer and Kcwis, (1978) developed the System of Multicultural Pluralistic 
Assessment(SOMPA). This instrument utilizes the WISC-R as a cognitive measure and 
norms have been developed in relation to students with similar cultural backgrounds, 
thereby offering the opportunity to compare a child's overall cognitive performance 
against similarly matched peers (BASE, 1982). Separate regression equations are used 
to compute the estimated learning potential of children from black, Anglo, and 
Chicano groups. 

Twomey, et al_, (1980) have stated that the SOMPA represents a well-developed 
alternative to traditional testing and is not as widely used as it should be. On the 
other hand, Duffy, ei al_. (1981), believe that a procedure such as the SOMPA fails to 
account for the extremely heterogeneous nature of any one cultural or ethnic group. 
Alley (1976) believes a limitation of such an approach is that it solidifies the status quo 
of minority children. To use one of Mercer's own examples, a Mexican American child 
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vtoiip ut whhbh^'ni '.ii.' «i Miriiilx'r (\^^t' -f, rV '^V, If m.iv l>r inii-li' 1 ih.if Mfx'- 
< tnMr(Mi Ifoiii lli.it |).irti< ir Kroii|) would .ilways [xn lorfn |)()ot ly, fio .i[t<Mn[M -.hoiiM Ix* 
•r>,i.;,^ to (l(^trnniii«^ tli(' cMiild's areas of strciif^tli or to ,s(^.lrr:h for directs ii\ th(^ t^'St 
.Alloy and Fostor, 1978). Fur tliennore, ''tfiis procedure does not consider the lanj;uaf;t^ 
,MPiui- i!i<- It Ml', ti: !<^ll•tllnJ', ayh-. <^MIh- ff'ifior i! V '•MildMvi'' fr,.tr-(-i,' }')7(\).. 

•\ [.in^Miist'c rranslati(^n of I'xisting Tests: Tlie trafislations of exi-.ting intelligence 
Kv.rs for use with non-Enj^lisfi speaking children represcat another response to ttie 
crMicisms of testing practices with minority groups (Oakland, 1977). In most cases, 
tl IS pra(^tice lias not included subsequent modification and validation of the test 
(i'.<'rna!, 1977). The procedure entailed in translating literally the Stanford-Rinet, 
! P(Mhody Picture Vocabulary Tost, etc., uMo S[\inish appears to be i sifuple and 

t^-,u MMit fuethod of oquating the language difference of majority group c hildren with 
fni ionty ^;roup children (Alley and Foster, 1978). It is specifically stated in F\L. 9^- 
1^? that this procedure meets one of the requirements of nondiscriminatory testing. 
However, various writers have affirmed that language differences can not be equated 
by th.s procedure \>'hcn one take:^ into consideration the complex language, idioms, 
colloquialisms, words with multiple meaning, and words with similar but not identical 
nie .ning that characterize all languages (Alley and Foster, 1978; Sabatino, Kelling and 
P yden, 1973; Garcia, 1976; Samuda, 1975). 

In addition to the linguistic factors discussed above, test translations fail to 
equate for the differing cultural information, learning styles, and value systems unless 
the test items are changed to reflect these factors (Alley and Foster, 1978; Samuda, 
1975). The available evidence indicates that test translations have not been successful 
because of differences between the Spanish spoken at home and the Spanish used in 
tests (Sa.nuda, 1975; Bernal, 1977). 

In the process of translation, the meaning of test items is often changed. In 
those instances where meaning is retained, a test item may not preserve its original 
level of difficulty when translated into another language, thereby destroying the order 
of item difficulty (Sabatino, Kelling and Hayden, 1973; Bernal, 1977). In addition, in 
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: .,1 1.- h>i.- llMl liM- i:n,',lr.li noun, a,-- hii-Im mM- ( ! - i i. i , i'' Tl.- |.|-mIp Mv 

vah.liiy ol ,, t,,u,-,l.itr,| t.-,t IM Mi.M MiM' Ml, , in a mono, .illnn- v .yM.'ii, r, vrf y 

low (l^ullcy •■I .1]., I'^.Sl). 

I (!''77) hr!i,>vrv tlv^f inoi-r til, HI t rMir.l.i I ion ,ui<l Miportic-i.il adaiit.itioii is 

nr. .•v..ity b.-loir a l..-st ran be < oir,ulcr<>d ai)|)r oiniaKMy .-(lui v.U'-ni . A<,w, dinj-; u, 
O.-Avila a[i(l 1 lavassy {\r/'h, tlio following.', sunn nari /.<'s soiii.- of Ihc probltMns of lest 
lranslatioi>s: 1) R(>gior>al linguistic differences make it difficult to use a single 
traiislati(Mi; 2) Since a bilingual child's language may be a combination of two 
!angua!',(-s, sin>ple mo. lingual translations are inappropriate; and 3) Many bilingual 
rhildr.-n do not read in their doPMiianl, spokeii language. For a more complete 
,1,.., .,',Mon ot the pitf.iH, of test tr uvdatious, refo,- to Nannida (197')) atKl I\ernal (1977). 

h. Criterion-Referenceci Measures: As opposed to a norni-refereiice n>easure, which 
compares one child's performance to that of others on the same measure, criterion- 
referenced measures are those that are used to ascertain an individual's status with 
respect to an established criterion or standard of peri mance. This approach 
-interprets achievement by describing in behavioral terms the student's performance 
regarding a particular instructional objective without reference to the level of 
performance ot other members of the groups" (Oakland, 1977). The goal of these tests 
is to obtain measures of achievement that can be expressed on the basis of student 
performance on already specified educational tasks. 

The US' of criterion-referenced testing has been considered a potentially 
appropriate alternative to traditional testing practices for use with bilingual children 
(Laosa, 1973; Martinez, 1972). The SABER-Espanol (Cornejo, 197^) represents one 
attempt to develop a criterion-referenced system designed to provide a comprehensive 
assessment of Spanish reading. 

Although, generally speaking, criterion-referenced evaluations have received 
significant support (Drew, 1973; Samuda, 1975), the method is not free from problems. 
A development of a good criterion-referenced test requires that the following 
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. I I I f -I t. Ml !<-V« 'l'.' 0 \Vll<l ( * ( Mr,l I i I 1 .1 N.I M l< I'-tU ». II lip If n I < ! 1 1 « t :ul ! |f ^ V'M ^/ ) Ho ( In' 

' )l)t , II 1 1< '< I <i< I it'f" -111 I i I' li vn liiiiT'* i(",|)nir.(' [), il I ( '( n':' (hohm, I'V >; ^\il-.l.iitJ, 
D//; Laos. I, I'^/f,; I>r<AV, 1'./ 

/. I''ia;;t^tia(i Alttn-f^ativf?: In contrast to the psyrhoinctrir approarh, the 

t'xaniinalion of inlra-iiKiivtdual, ratluM* tluin uitc^r-indiviciual, approacl^es (PeAvila afKi 
Havassy, 197^0. Research results seem to indicate a similarity in the cognitive 
devejopfnent ot cl^ldren from diverse cultural backgrounds when it is determined by 
prTfonnarv e on l^iagetian tasks. In another study by DeAvija and Havassy (197 5), the 
rc^searchers did fiot find differtMxres in level of cognitive developmental performance 
t:)rtw*'en Anj;k^ and Mexican American clVildren. OeAvila and Havassy (X)ncluded, 
AincritMn rhildrc^n develop cognitivfdy th^' s.iinr as, aful <it basically ttie 
saiTw- lal'- a:., Anglo- Americaf^ ciMldren." 

The following are among the results of researcli on the neo-piagetian approach to 
testing conducted by DeAvila and Havassy (197^): 1) Performance of Mexican 
Afnerican children is developmentally appropriate; 2) Scores of children taking the test 
in finglish, Spanish, or bilingually are not significantly different; 3) No ethnic 
differences were found on the neo-piagetian measures of cognitive development; and 
^) No meaningful differences were found between the sexes. 

8. Matching the Background of the Examiner and S;:udent: Garcia and Zimmerman 
(1972) conducted a study to determine the relationship between the ethnic and 
language background of the examiner and the performance of bilingual children. They 
found that children performed significantly better when the examiner was of the same 
ethnic and linguistic background. Mowder (1979) has stated chat, even though the 
relationship between the examiner^s background and he performance of the child 
being assessed is unclear, it is evident that bilingual examiners are riecessary to 
determine bilingual children's language usage. Bilingual examiners are also necessary 
to accurately determine handicapping conditions in children of limited English 
proficiency. 
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\ll,.V in.i >■.!< ! h<'l|.'vr iImI .-vii lluui);li iii.iiiv Aii)'.i > I'M' li'-r-> .i-^'' i.tlfl 

u 111; inn :,Miv »M-M[. = lul'li^Mi nridirr i in- jr( Mi n 1 noi . oi ninniih .1 1< '^vidi tlinfi, the' 

-.oluliMii nl [x ovi'liii); MiiiiMiny );!'>ii|> <'<.iiiiin«M wlicii .r.',(-,Mi)); .1 11111,'Xil v f. 
•.nnplr.tK . Ihf^y <,t.il(' \\\vri> ( uihlitions that Iimv^^ hem ovcrlooktMj by ,i(Iv(m .itrs (^^ (lir. 
pr()< t'dur . tlu' f irst \A.i<:v, attituMfvs (^f owe pi'r.son t(^ward ancUlu-r may rrllivn 

social class di t fci imk rs to a jv'^-^t^^r" exle^it than racial or othni<^ dif f (M-crv^('s. WagruM- 

,r. 111)', imiioi it y jM oih) cliiMr('h: 

Many of today's sciiolars and tcMclu-rs (Mine from culturally dcpr ivcd 
backgrounds. M my 01 those same individuals, however, when confront^nl 
with students whose present social and cronomic predicament is ot unlike 
their own tend in osrape the pcunful memory of their owfi prior lower 
Stat us. 

A ( M'l c<-, to soin^' pract 1 1 miuM a 1 1 1 ( 1 id^ a . chaiM« ■ tei i ■ ■ I m 1 iw^ 

tcllovvin); '.t al'-mefil: 

"1 came from a neighborhood like Miis, and I pulled myself up without all 
tlie luMp which has been provided to you; you can pull yourself up too;" and 
(then they) drive away to their suburban houses. 

The third reason is that representing the same cultural group as the student is 
not enough to assure nondiscriminatory testing. A minority child is not able to display 
his or her strengths on conventional tests, regardless of the examiner's ethnic 
background. Only by providing the minority examiner with alternative measures that 
can tap the child's potential can nondiscriminatory results be obtained. 



Psychological Factors Affecting Student Performance: It is generally agreed that 
teachers' attitudes are directly effected by children's characteristics. Children who 
are considered bright, linguistically motivated, compliant, and academically motivated 
tend to be preferred and favored by educators (Oakland, 1980). In the previous section, 
■'t was noted that teachers perceive students who speak in nonstandard English less 
favorably than students who speak standard English. Laosa (1978) writes: 
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■ Mil' ! ' h.U.l< I'Mr.lh i " t lVMt.ll'N' I f (^ I I 1 ( I' M I i III ill'' < li-M 

rw \V"M. ,111 AiiK'f M .in -Jii'lfMit r. !'".\ lil'.''lv < » xj ><.t i'm n Hif (jn.ihi , ol 

I i . • 1 1 1 .i i . in< I j )' ). )[ h ii 1 1 t 1 ' ) ! t M • ! r, .1 < ■! M ^ ! I • I 1 1 ! ( ' \ I H T i< M I' f'< ! ! 1 \ f 1 1' I' M 1 1 s ! 1. > 

'•llilfl «>I h llM-'v M . ' -i ^ M, ii'/ I'M ,> ' . )! K M I I l.ll'r >.| ^Ih* 

.) 1 , 11 1' 1> II 1 1 I I i)'J 

Nr)'^.itivr [)rr( (^pt ions ot t<M(lift\ low^ird'. Hi\[miii' '.(uMrnt'. \i j',ni 1 m . if 1 1 1 y 

iix I"*'.!-..-.! wlirn tlirv 1 icr clulrltcn Willi rithrt wli.it P. pcr^ riv^d as or, in ifM!itv» is a 

I 1 II 1' fl-- I 111! Mm! 1 I y ( 1 H M la* ' 'S til*' t ( > I I ^ Vv,' 1 [ 1 ) ; i Oil f ' I ' I S ; 

i. (Xisistciu y ill (MiviionriKMits - C'tKin <uul K'UMla have kuIk atrtl that a 

( of^flict arises wlien tl^(* sriiool rocjuires a kvirnin^', stylo wIik li is not consistcrU 
with h"*arninj; styU^s requir(xl in tlir luMne arul rcMiirniinity. 

ncv<«j(^pin«uit (^f a positive st I f-c:on< opt - (.arwooci (l')7'i) su^);ost<*d ttiat ttie 
mifioiity fiiav In* luunporr { l)y feoln^/^s 'ot i [M<l<'fiMar y aiul J(^pr(^ssrcl solf- 

. oih cpt (.'Miltiiii; ItMiii inarkrj dif tor fMU(^s hciwtM'O his <i}siofiiary so( lal 
<Mivit oiiiiiont and lliat ot tho s^'Ik')oI. 

U Considerations on specific handicapping conditions - When "norrnar' bilingual 
children are placed in classes for the nnildly handicapped based on biased 
assessnnent nneasures, the child is faced with the added conflict of being not only 
linguistically and culturally different but different in "other'* ways looked upon 
as negative by teachers and peers. Those bilingual children with real physical, 
cogniti/e, sensory and/or ennotional problenns need to develop and relate in two 
languages and cultures while they deal with their handicapping condition. 

When a child believes that he or she is being evaluated to detemnine his or r 
d'^f icits,^ it is natural that such a threat will linnit the student's responses to those s/he 
feels truly confident about (Herbert, 1979). In ternns of language, this nneans that 
bilingual children nnay hesitate to use idionnatic or nonstandard fornns of both 
languages, seeking to give those fornns and structures that s/he believes are acceptable 
in school. This limitation will have an obvious innpact on the child's perfornnance and 
his or \^er learning abilities and true learning potential nnay not be accurately 
dernonstra t(M.i. 
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I il'. h)t l( al Pri'.[)(V t)V(-, 1JII>',UIM1' 

111,' I I I f M M I M! ' ' ''II I ,li 1)7 M)'/" < 1( • V< M I t| X i H'li I . I M' 1 . I , ,« . ,i , . . I I i I I. t . n ii i ^ . 1 .« u 

.1 11 ! r int 1 V ' 'i II !, t he i h-n y<*'Hi s. Tin .< v t h>t i ' 1 1 ' I'.sf-. 1 1 1; * 1 . in)V la^^^ assrSMiKMit 
,)! [)ilifi)Mial ii,Mrr[i within the franu.^work o{ ( urrtMit |)sy(:holin^niistir and 
iorin)Miislic theory as presented by L'rickson and Omark (1981) in Conirn unica tion 
As'.(*'.MrHMit of Ih'* IMlin^ual i^'i^l^il^'iraj Chilrh Issues and Gi rKj elin (-s. 

\\v' l ''>0\, at'K tifal hn.'uistKS Ixm \fn(^ pr^MniiUMit (Hay, l'>81). The 
-iiral VI *\v lan)Mia^;(S h.i'^ed on t he behavior isl school ol [)syoholoKy> "^tatt^s that 
vliai a person hears or s[)eaks i-presents langua^,- ability. T'irst and second language 
aocjuisition develops as a result of habit foi mation. Furthermore, language was seen as 
a seri(?s of distrir:t structural units (e.g., phonemes, rnonophonemes), and mastery of 
the langua^;e was seen as erjuivalent to mastery of -Mch of these separate units (Day, 
P^SI). There was very little concern with the process of language acquisition and its 
effert upon lan^Miago ability (Erickson and Omark, 1981). 

A reinterpretation of the nature of language was proposed by Chomsky's (1965) 
cognitive orientation. His transformational-generative point of view suggested that 
each individual possesses a basic competence for language that underlies the 
generative nature of language performance. The psvcholinguistic interpretation 
proposed by Chomsky was extended by others into discussions such as the cognitive 
view of lingui^:tic structures, the existence of language universals, and the idea that 
each one of U5 is born with a language acquisition device that predisposes us to 
language learning (Bloom, 1970; Slobin, 1971; Brown, 1973). 

During the past decade, researchers have become increasingly concerned with 
the sociological orientation for first and second language learning. The importance of 
the social setting interactors and topic of discussion has been studied by Cazden (1970; 
1972a; i972b). A focus on minority dialects and bilingualism has been studied by 
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Assessment of Communication in Bilingual Children: Factors to be Considered 

One of the most important needs for a diagnostician working with bilingual 
children is to identify a test, method, or procedure to determine which children are in 
need of bilingual services (Woodford, 1977). Traditionally, this has consisted of the use 
of commercially developed tests of language dominance and language proficiency. The 
following is one of many definitions provided for language dominance: 

language dominance is defined as the higher of two proficiency scores in 
English and Spanish. Dominance in a given language, however, does not 
necessarily mean proficiency in that language, since a child with a genuine 
language handicap may not meet criterion performance for proficiency" (Bernal, 
1977). 

From the point of view of Lau v, Nichols (197^), the only defensible reason for 
testing is to determine which children do or do not have the requisite skills to allow 
them to participate in the mainstream monolingual classroom (DeAvila and Duncan, 
1978). Given this legal precedent, many have interpreted this by simply determining a 
child^s 'dominant" language. DeAvila and Duncan (1978) believe that language 
dominance testing may satisfy legal requirements but that it tells nothing concerning 
the educational needs of an individual child. In reference to LEP handicapped 
students, Bernal (1977) has noted that "for eligibility for special education, language 
dominance is not the issue; proficiency is. Thus tests which do not explicitly measure 
proficiency should not be used." 

According to E^rt, Dulay, and Hernandez (1976), the parameters that comprise 
' .M?:uage dominance e the following: lexicon, structural proficiency, chronological 
^ rrol, fluency, and communicative skills. Dominance in one of the parameters does 
not imply dominance in the others. That is to say, a child may be dominant in one 
aspect of the first language and dominant in a different aspect of the second language. 
Therefore, for a measure of language dominance to be considered appropriate, it would 
have to take all these factors into consideration, as well as determining the bilingual 
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Bernai ('-^/V) criticizes language dominance tests because of their lailure to 
adequately sample the receptive and productive domains of language. He further 
affirms that these measures do not cover a sufficiently broad range of syntactic 
structures and rely too heavily on vocabulary-related skills. Furthermore, language 
dominance tests do not use validated criteria nor standard scores for their operational 
definition of language dominance, but instead, determine language dominance on the 
basis of raw scores. Bernai (1977) believes that assessment of language dominance 
made without an examination of language proficiency has supported two beliefs that 
have desensitized teachers to the individual needs of children. The first belief is that 
children can not be proficient in th ... ;^uage in which they are not dominant; the 
second, that children must be competent in their dominant language. Bernai further 
states that some bilingual children with true language dysfunctions lack linguistic 
competence in their dominant language. 

Another factor that must be discussed when considering language dominance and 
proficiency is that all Spanish-speaking bilinguals do not form a homogeneous group. 
Laosa (1975) notes that there are several distinct Spanish-American groups in the 
United States (Mexican-American, Cuban-Americans, and Puerto Ricans), each with 
different cultural, linguistic, and socio-economic characteristics. He found, for 
example, that Cubans and Puerto Ricans generally use their parents' language pattern 
in the familial context, but that Mexican-American children tend to use a mixture, 
eve-^ if their parents use Spanish at home. 

There is a general agreement that the assessment of bilingualism is a very 
complex and difficult task and that the present state of language assessment cf 
bilingual children is a very sad one (Bernai, 1977; Mowder, 1979; Twomey, et al., 1980; 
Shuv. 1977; Pedraza and Pousada, 1980). 

For the past several years, many linguists have agreed that it is not possible to 
determine language dominance through the use of a standardized testing procedure. In 
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Bilingual education programs repeatedly have to assess the language skills 
of their students, both for placement purposes and for evaluating individual and 
program success. Most attempts to examine children's language repertoires 
depend on data from one context alone - either standardized tests of language 
dominance or check of home language use. 

However, children are subject to competing influences from home, 
community, and school; and in order to accurately assess their linguistic 
performances and/or capabilities, it is vital to consider the entire scope of their 
language experiences in and out of school. Tests determine only a very 
restricted type of language ability (and that only if the child is able to get over 
his fear of the test situation and respond more or less naturally). Home language 
surveys are answered by parents who are asked to determine their children's 
language proficiency. Most are exceedingly brief and go no further than 
ascertaining the language most frequently used or the language preferred in the 
home. 

Pedraza and Pousada believe that what is needed is an interdisciplinary approach 
to language assessment with a strong ethnographic base. It is difficult to establish an 
objective standard by which to measure ability when more than one variety of each 
language exists in the same community. Speakers may also vary in their abilities at 
different levels of linguistic competence, e.g., oral language, reading, writing, etc- 

Shuy (1977) believes that measuring functional language use provides a more 
realistic alternative to dominance testing for the classroom situation. He states that 
"Functional language competence is the underlying knowledge that allows people :o 
use their language to make utterances to others in terms of their goals. It includes a 
knowledge of what kinds of goals language can accomplish (the functions of language) 
and of what are permissible utterances to accomplish each function (language 
strategies)." 

McCollum (1981) points out that, unlike grammatical and phonological 
competence, functional language use is not restricted to a certain developmental 
period. Children learn strategies such as attention-getting and interrupting at a young 
age. Presently, there is a lack of commercial tests that measure first-language 
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Even though such tests are only in the developmental stage, they promise to be 
of more value than traditional language dominance tests in providing teachers an 
estimation of a child's language development level and how effectively the child 
communicates and accomplishes goals in a second language (McCollum, 1981). 

Until such instruments are available, there are several techniques teachers may 
use in obtaining the information needed to enhance the perception of a child's language 
capabilities. Pedraza and Pousada (1980) have outlined the following strategies, which 
may be used until such tests become available: (l) Teachers may check the validity of 
a child's language assessment by listening to the child interact with his peers In a 
variety of settings, particularly those settings which are not teacher controlled, e.g., 
lunchroom or playground; (2) Tea-hers may get a sense of the child's home language 
environment by talking to parents, visiting the home, and seeing the child interact 
with his or her family. If home visits are not possible, the teacher may observe the 
child with his or her parents at dismissal time; and (3) Teachers should listen to the 
children's code-switching in and out of the classroom. Both the amount and type of 
switching can be indicators of the dominance of the child and the level of development 
of each of his or her languages. 



An Assessment Model Based on Language Function/Communicative Competence 

Today, only discrete point language tests are being used in most second language 
and bilingual programs. Despite current linguistic theory and federal legislation that 
have pressured school districts into developing instruments that determine a child's 
ability to function in a second language, the great majority of the test instruments 
currently in use are essentially discrete point in nature (Day, 1981). These tests arose 
out of the thinking of structural linguistics prominent in the 1950's as discussed above. 
Particularly in the field of English-^as-a-second-language, assessment approaches are 
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U^:^i). :^0:iu-. example^ or those types of tests include the Test o 
Comprehension of Language (Carrow, 1973), the Del Rio Language Scree. . 
(Toronto, et al,, 1975), and the James Language Dominance Test (3ames, 1975), which 
have Spanish and English versions for testing a child's lexical and syntactic ability. 

The discrete point approach to testing has been widely criticized. DeAvila and 
Duncan (1978) are in agreement that vocabulary tests are inappropriate when 
evaluating the cognitive development of limited English-speaking children. In one of 
their studies, an analysis was made of forty-six currently available language 
assessment instruments. They found that forty-three of the forty-six tests claimed to 
measure various levels of lexical ability, defined as "the ability to respond to isolated 
words." 

It is generally agreed that there is a critical need for new methods of assessing 
language competence that more closely reflect contemporary linguistic research and 
theory. Erickson (1981) has developed a language assessment model that "samples 
communication in a natural setting and obtains supportive information from 
integrative testing and interviews, including probes into specific functions and forms 
of language use/' The model focuses on the assessment of language function or 
communicative competence. This approach reflects the nature of the communication 
process and evaluates the major use of language, "that of a verbal/social 
communicative interaction in a natural setting" (Erickson, 1981). 



Examiner Characteristics and Teacher Attitudes 

Whether the ethnic and linguistic background of the examiner make a difference in 
children's test performance is a question often asked in the bilingual special education 
field. DeAvila and Pulos (1976) and Oakland (1977) have noted that the assessment 
process involves a complex social interaction between three potentially distinct 
cultures as reflected by the examiner, examinee, and the test itself. The rapport that 
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uroco'^^es ciic ^v!^:> lia--. a aeep respec: for o^ii ' .. < AiU seek lo use tests in ^vays that 
will enable them to ooiain the full promise tnai America iiolds out for them (Fishman, 
1978), 

Research examining the relationship between tl^e examiner's race and test 
performance of minority children is inconclusive. As previously stated, Garcia and 
Zimmerman (1972) investigated this relationship and found that Mexican-Am^ ican 
children performed significantly better when the examiner was of the same ethnic 
background and spoke the same language they did. Mowder (1979) states that, even 
though the relationship between examiner's ethnicity and student performance is 
unclear at this time, it is clear that bilingual examiners are necessary in order to 
determine bilingual children's communicative competence. 

Ramirez and Gonzalez (1972) have argued that Chicano children perform tetter 
on tests if the examiner reflects behaviors similar to those found in field-sens. tive 
teachers. Field^sensiti ve persons tend to be holistic, inductive thinkers and sens.:ive 
to environment On the other hand; many research studies reveal no general tendency 
for minority children to score higher or lower when tested by an Anglo or a group 
examiner of the same ethnic background (Pryswansky, 197^). 

On the issue of teacher expectations and attitudes, DeAvila and Havassy (1975) 
believe that teacher attitudes toward students are as important in non-biased 
assessment as are the tests. Oakland (1980) has written that an indi-'.dual's behavior 
tends to move toward the expectations of others. A child who is expected to fail on a 
test is very likely to underperform. Low expectations from examiners and teachers 
tend to exacerbate other problems and decrease the validity of test data. 

Some of the problems that teachers and students experience with one another 
may result from differential role expectations (Henderson, 1980). This is particularly 
true in the case of families from subcultural groups that do not completely share the 




Rr^Mir^ of jcMsr three stiulies IC'hov a;^.d ru^dd, i")7b: Ramirez, Arce^-Toti-ez, 
and Politzer, 1976; Williams, Whitehead, and Miller, 1972) suggest that teachers 
perceive students who speak iiciistandard F.iglish leci favorably than students who 
speak a standard version of the English language. Lower expectations and negative 
attitudes on the part of teacliers and examiners lead to the biased labeling of bilingual 
children. Gillend and Rucker (1977) found that labels carry a negative connotation that 
results in lower teacher expectations for both regular and special education teachers. 
In their study, teachers perceived a child described with a label as having more severe 
academic or behavioral problems and requiring more intensive special services than 
the same child described without a label. 

In reference to bilingual handicapped students, the examiner must be bilingual in 
the same language to accurately differentiate language deficits from language 
differences and to identify the child*s educational needs. However, even if the 
examiner is bilingual, problems may still occur. "The exariiner^s dominant language 
may not be the same as that of the child being assessed, or even if the dominant 
languages are the same, the dialect, regional, and cultural oackground may differ" 
(Mowder, 1979). Ideally, the diagnosticians will be thoroughly familiar with the dialect 
and cultural background of the children they assess. However, as Sabatino, Kelling, 
and Hayden (1973) have noted, there is a critical lack of diagnosticians and special 
educators with fluency in a second language. The status quo of test administration 
with bilingual children is often defended because of personnel shortage. These writers 
strongly urge institutions of higher educatiorr to address this problem by offering 
training programs that wil'-. de^ elop bilingual psyrhologists and other personnel. 



Cognitive Learning Style 



In the past ten years, researchers have been interested in studying the concept of 
cognitive style from a cross-cultural perspective (Ramirez and Castaneda, 197^). 
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Social srientists argue that, as a result of different socialization experiences, children 



The two cognitive learning styles that have been isolated through extensive 
r.^search are field-independent and field-sensitive. In general terms, the field- 
independent person perceives and responds to events and objects in his or her 
environment independent of the total field. This style is oriented toward an analytic 
approach to information processing that emphasizes the individual facts of a whole 
one. The field-sensitive style is characterized by an integrative approach to 
information processing. Field-sensitive individuals organize their world in terms of 
wholes or totalities and are generally sensitive to the overall context (such as social 
atmosphere) of objects or events (Ramirez^ 1973). 

Ramirez (1973) asserts that the relative failure of Mexican-American children is 
a product of their field-sensitive cognitive style and the bias of Anglo-American 
schools toward achievement via a field-independent cognitive style. On the other 
hand, a study conducted by Sanders and Scholz (1976) examined the hypothesis that 
field-dependent Mexican-American children tend to make better academic progress 
when matched with teachers with the same cognitive style, and found that field- 
dependent children matched with field-independent teachers gained more than those 
with field-dependent teachers. 

Ramirez and Castaneda (197^) have observed that the more bilingual and 
bicultural a child is, the greater his or her bicognitive abilities. When compared to 
monolinguals, bilinguals have a greater ability to switch between a field-sensitive and 
a field-independent approach. Furthermore, bicognitive children are able to combine 
elements of both cognitive styles to develop new coping and problem-solving 
strategies. Findings by Bain (197^, 1975) support the notion that bilingual/bicultural 
children have more cognitive flexibility. 



Assessment Models 



reciiriiques.. .n^j \:voc^'Ji^ves, as ■ ei: as a definition of what is considerea normal and 
dbnonnal. The most comrnoiUy used assessment models include (a) the Medical Model, 
(b) the Psychoeducational Process Model, (c) the Task Analysis Model, (d) the 
Pluralistic Model, and (e) the Clinic iUDiagnostic Teaching Model. A brief description 
of each follows- 

a. The Medical Model: This model defines abnormality as biological pathology that 
is evidenced by the presence of biological symptoms (Oakland, 1977). According to 
Oakland, this model, appropriately used, does not discriminate racially and culturally 
except in cases where poverty and socio-economic deprivation are associatd with 
poverty-related organic pathology. 

b. The Psychoeducational Model: This may be better known as the ''deficit" model. 
It views abnormality as the presence of process or ability deficits that interfere with 
the acquisition of academic skills (Oakland, 1977). The basic assumption of this model 
is that "academic problems are raused by deficits or disabilities within the child-" As 
Oakland (1977) has stated, "a ( o^ oUary of this assumption is that children's academic 
difficulties are not the resuli of inadequate teaching or inadequate educational 
experiences." This model em; hasizes the child's weaknesses and limitations, rather 
than helping the child become coginzant of his or her strengths and coping abilities 
(Gliedman and Roth, 1980). It is a completely culture-bound model, since educational 
failure is defined in terms of lailure to acquire those specific skills that reflect the 
values and goals of the schools (Oakland, 1977). This model is based on scores derived 
from norm-referenced measures such as the WISC-R, Stanf ord-Binet, Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test, ITPA, PPUT, and The Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey. 

The Psychoeducational Model is generally used in special education programs. It 
is better known as the diagnostic-prescriptive model. According to Sapir (1980), 
evaluation in this model "assumes the child is either correct or incorrect with the 
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locus on the outcome (product), not on the differing ways a child may have used to 

.,rrivv- r> .,':"-^ific oiitrorriP (prorr^ss)/' Examples of rhis model include programs such 

Man:-. J^d Sabatino ^'1^73) have indica^.ed that the diagnostic-prescriptive methodology, 
which develops educational programs based on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
child's periormance on particular tests, has little validity, Sapir (l980) considers this 
model a limited informational system, since it does net consider the way children 
develop schemata, assimilate, and accommodate new learnings to their schematic 
system. 

c. The Task Analysis Model: In this model, a child's behaviors are evaluated in 
terms of an apparent ability or inability to perform certain tasks. Within this model, 
each child is treated individually rather than in reference to other children. 
Therefore, it involves no formal definition of normal or abnormal behaviors (Oakland, 
1977), 

The main assumption of the Task Analysis Model is that there are skilled 
hierarchies and that the development of complex skills is dependent upon the 
acquisition of lower level enabling behaviors (Oakland, 1980). Unfortunately, this 
model is culture bound because the specific skills that are considered important are 
determined by the school, which reflects the goals and values of the culture (Oakland, 
1977), This model uses criterion-referenced measures and behavioral observation 
techniques. Each child^s score is used to evaluate skill development and is not 
compared with the scores of others (Oakland, 1980). 

Sapir (1980) believes that the principal problem with the Task An ^ sis Model is 
that the assessment is short-ranged, since it pays more attention to product than to 
process. He furthv^r notes that task analysis has value only when it increases 
understanding of the processes used by a child. Understanding the process will enable 
the teacher to plan long-range strategies to assist the student's learning process. 



d. The Pluralistic Model: This model attempts to discover talent and potential 

-P.-,<;,:,-i 'n' H'-.rrirninatDrv rnoasurr-^. The Pluralistic \\o^' I ,ss.}n, , liio* all 



:>w<ibio approaches withiri this model. One approach is the culture-speciiic test, 
which measures the child on the basis of his or her particular cultural experiences and 
is standa, . :.:ed on a well-defined and usually major sample. The Black Intelligence 
Test for Children (BITCH Test) developed by Williams (1972) is an example of this 
approach. A second approach attempts to determine a child's ability to learn. Using a 
pre-test, teach, and post-test procedure, the amount of gain a child shows between the 
two tests is used as an index of his or her potential (Oakland, 1980). 

Mercer and Kewis (1978) propose an example of the third approach to the 
Pluralistic Model, which uses multiple test norms for children from various socio- 
cultural, socio-economic, racial-ethnic, and geographic groups. In this model, 
racial-ethnic bias is eliminated by specifying a norm group of v/hich a child Js a 
member and comparing his or her score only to children within the same norm group 
(Oakland, 1980). Gliedman and Roth (1980) indicate that Mercer's pluralistic approach 
provides certain advantages for the assessment of handicapped children. Whenever 
possible, handicapped children should be assessed by pluralistic norms that explicitly 
compare them to children with sim.ilar handicaps and similar socio-cultural 
backgrounds. 

e. The Clinical Diagnostic Teaching Model: In the area of assessment, the 
Diagnostic Teaching Model assumes that instructional decisions make little sense when 
they are divorced from clinical diagnosis. What is needed is the coordination of 
treatment and diagnostic processes. This approach is predicated on the principle that 
diagnosis proceeds from observing the child's attempts to solve tasks; being able to 
analyze the tasks in terms of what processes are involved; and discovering together 
those parts of the task wi. i which the child can be successful as well as those parts 
that are causing problems. The goal is a precise match between the cognitive style of 
the learner and the cognitive demand of the task (Sapir, 1980). 
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In addition to the above^nhe following principles are aho basic to the Clinical 

HiaRnostir Teaching Model: (l) Tb'' t-acl/^r ^vorks with the child's strengths, providing 

l-ii'lisoll herself p ' ore successf ^-illy ^hroiigh the developmental st.^ee. This 

iT^odel implies a hiiKing of treatment and diagnosis, so that the continually emerging 
patterns of the child's development lead ':o the refinement of diagnosis and revision of 
teaching strategies- 
Test Reviews Available 

Tests and various coliections and reviews of psychoeducational and language 
tests used with Hispanic children have been prepared either by specific school 
districts, state cducatic^n agencies, or professional organizations. The following are 
'ews that have been identified during the preparation of this monograph. 

1. The American Speech, Language and Hearing Association prepared a Resource 
Guide to Multicultural Tests and Materials (Cole and Snop^, 1981). This guide was 
prepared to assist the diagnostician in locating tests and materials for use with 
minority language groups. A total of thirty-five tests for Spanish speakers were 
included. This guide specifies whether the test measures articulation, receptive 
language, syntax and morphology, language dominance, reading, and/or other abilities 
such as cognitive development. Copies of this guide may be obtained by writing to the 
Office of Minority Concerns, ASHA, 10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD 20852. 

2. The Bilingual-Bicultural Assistance to Special Education Project, supported by a 
grant from the San Diego County Department of Education (Kare, 1981), reviews 
sixteen tests utilized with bilingual handicapped students. This review includes only 
two tests that have been translated into Spanish, neither of which provide information 
on its validity, reliability, or standardization. The review includes The Bohem Test of 
Basic Concepts and The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. It offers 



information on test purpose, age/grade level, target population, time of 

idrninistration, test description, and technical inf ornriation, including validity, 



.:,^.h^ .ivWiUcb k'>V.w.:.o,\, Croxvcli, Heile;", and Omar 19S0). Approximately 500 tests 
are revlewt-d concerning the following areas: a) academ. and school readiness; 
b) .adaptive beha/ior, development, and social competence; c. communication and 
language skills (includes tests for language dominance and native language 
proficiency); d) intellectual and cognitive abilities; e) learning approach, learning 
style, focus of control, and social/cultural skills; f) perceptual skills; g) personality, 
emotional disturbance, and self-concept; h) psychomotor skills and neurological 
impairment; and 9) vocational and occupational interest and aptitude. Data are 
provided about each testes reliability, validity, administration times and mode, 
standardization groups, and apparent best usage. 

The School Board of Broward County, Florida, reviewed the assessment 
instruments used in their county with limited English speakers. In the area of 
language, the tests reviewed incluae the following: a) Language .Assessment Scales; 
b) Bilingual Syntax Measure; c) Woodcock Language Proficiency Battery; d) Test For 
Auditory Comprehension of Language, and e) Expressive One-\^ord Picture Vocabulary 
Test. Tests used to evaluate intellectual functioning include he System of 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) and the Cartoon Conservation Scales, 
Levels I and II. Technical information is provided only on the measures of intellectual 
development. 

5. The Dade County Public Schools, Florida, developed a procedures manual as one 
of the products of its project entitled, "Evaluating the Non-English Speaking 
Handicapped." The manual reviews eight intelligence tests that are available in 
Spanish or are of the non-verbal type. Information provided on each test includes 
validity, reliability, standardization, age/grade level, and time required. 
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6. The Bilingual Multicultural Special Education Project of The Massachusetts 

Department of Education (1980), reviews psychoeducational and language tests used in 



;\ . \. . : ,;,;v.;. ^: vV.. •-. jooK o-U'..oc, Spor :ial ..KiC.;.:on and T'l e Hispanic C'liki: 
Cultural F^cr spectives iCop'-^oHy Peters, and Sueiro-Ross, !^79). In th^s document, the 
tests that are reviewed and described are those that have been used with some 
measure '^f success to diagnose exceptionalities in Spanish-speaking children. These 
tests are: The Hickey-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude; The Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test; Raven*s Progressive Matrices; Benton Revised Visual Retention Test; The 
Goodenough-Harris Draw-a-Person Test; The Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 
Integration; and The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. This review includes a 
discussion of research studies conducted on the appropriateness of each of these tests 
for diagnosis of handicapping conditions in Hispanic cl.Jdren. Towers (1981) discusses 
the procedures followed for the non-biased assessment of limited English proficiency 
students in the public schools of Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PLACEMENT 



Introduction 

During the past decade, the field of sperial education has made considerable 
progress in the development of more effective methods of identification, referral, and 
placement of all exceptional childrer^ Milofsky, 1977). However, there is a critical 
need to adapt these improvements to the needs of Hispanic students. Among limited 
English-s -caking children, there are still large numbers whose impairments remain 
unnoticed or are improperly diagnosed by school personnel. Although the literature on 
this subject is extremely limited, recently, there has been renewed interest, increased 
research, and "he development of model programs in bilingual special education. 

This chapter discusses litigation related to the placement of Hispanic students, 
issues involved in the placerr ^n^ of children in special classes, and standards for the 
non-biased placement of limited English-speaking children in special education. 



Litigation 



Discriminatory practices in the classification and placement of Hispanic children 
have resulted in a number of court cases brought against schools by parents and 
community groups. However, litigation has not focused exclusively on the assessment 
practices for placing minority children in classes for the educable mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, and other mild handicapping conditions. The following 
discussion focuses on the issue of placement as dealt with in some of the cases 
presented in Chapter I as well as additional relevant cases. 

In Arreola v* Board of Education, Orange County, California (1968), the court 
action secured parents' participation in the decision to place Hispanic students in 
educable mentally retarded ciasses. An injunction was granted to prohibit the 
continuation of the special classes unless a hearing was provided before placement. 
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In Mia.Ki V. ralitorriia State Boat-d j)f Education (1970), an ^ Jt-of-court 

I i i-iiK'ni railed lor a revision o[ placemLnt ptoccdures to include tr^stinp, ifi the 
hofnc lan|_;uage (Bcrgin, 1980). Ifi Cov arrubias v> San DicKu School Distri ct (1970), tlie 
court established the right of parents to be provided information in their "house 
language" regarding the nature of the educational program under consideration. This 
,!-. .-f- "nifMiM^vl lo nll<nv [)ar^M-U-s tn y^wr- inforrrunf roiv.f^nt about the placement of 
tlicn child in a special education program (Gallegos, Garner, and Rodriguez, 1978). 

With respect to the emotionally handicapped, Lora v. New York Ci^y Board of 
Education (1978) considered disproportionate placement or overrepresentation of black 
and Hispanic students in Special Day Schools for the Socially Maladjusted and 
Emotionally Disturbed. This led to an investigation of the board's assessment and 
placement policies that resulted in a decision against the Board of Education. A lack 
of adequate facilities in the public , i - . ' : led to restrictive programs in racially and 
segregated schools (Baca, 1^^' ). Ih^ ijc, -t Court held that, on constitutional 
grounds, and according to F 9' ^ ar -c on 50^ of the Rehabilitation Act, the 
special day schools were i ecmisr plaintiffs suffered discriminatory 

treatment in the referral, e alua c ' c pro: jss procedures. 

In 3ose P. v. New i -J ity ..o ard Education (1979), the plaintiffs, 
representing physically handicap.,.ed children o' Hispanic heritage, claimed that board 
policies resulted in exclusionary ^ es leading to underrepresentation in public 

school programs. The court rc' c ^ tnat the defendant had failed to evaluate and place 
minority group childrei^ in a timely manner. The board was directed to provide 
school ."'Iding level assessment for all pupils with suspected handicaps with testing to 
be ^ nduci'. i in the child's native language. 

A complaint in United Cerebral Palsy v. New Yorl : City Board of Education 
(1979), raised a series of issues involving the failure of Mew York City's Board of 
Education to provide appropriate services to children who have disabilities resulting 
from brain injury or other impairment of the central nervous system (Baca, 1980). 
Dyrcia S. v. Board of Education was filed on October 2, 1979, on behalf of Puerto 
Rican and other Hispanic students with handicapping conditions residing in New York 
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r.ily, Siihs.- nuMitly, on r^^bnuify l^^SO, a ronsnli. 1. 1 tr^ i jMr|jM,:,rfil w.r> issufnl if^ 
ijiilt^'ri ( :<,'[-rl){ .il rVtl'.y .i\v\ nyr< hi/-). (Msc-. tluit iiirorp. .|-at(- i lit- |>f visions o! i.'k^ 
3()so l\ ordor. This judgfiiefU luis cilU.M:tcd virtually every as|^e( 1. oE spec i,il educ ation 
in New York City (Baca, 1980). Tlie aspect that related specifically to placement 
states: 

A ppropriate Pro^^rarns in the Least Restrict i ve Unviror^rne nt ~ One 
provision of a continuance of services including preventive services, 
resource room programs in all regular schools, and sufficient 
programs for ail handicapped children and low incidence disabilities 
as close to their houses as possible, and the provision of appropriate 
bilingual programs at each level of the continuance for children with 
limited English speaking proficiency. 

cording to Baca, while tl^r .r.atter of bilifignal special education has not yet 
fcrhed tl^o nation's courts, indicators are that additional litigation based on the 
lose 1' case can be expected (1980). 

Issues in the Placement of Hispanic Children 

The following issues have been identified in the literature concerning the 
placef ent of Hispanic children in appropriate educational programs. 

Overrepr esentation in Special Education 

A primary concern has been the overrepresentation of minority group children in 
self-contained special classes, particularly those for the mentally retarded. \n an 
intensive, eight-year study conducted in Riverside, California, Mercer (1973) reported 
that the rate of placement of Mexican- American children in special classes was four 
times greater than would be expected on the basis of their numbers in the population 
at large. It was found that Spanish surname students, while representing 15.2% of the 
public school population, constituted 23% of those in special classes for the mentally 
retarded. On the other hand, Anglos constituted 72.^% of the total school population, 
but only 50% were in classes for the mentally retarded. 
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Ill iMinn wro!-- ,i ( Kissir papfM" tliat hroii^Jit t.o)',(Uhrr issues [-(^latcd to tlic 

.,1,.,,M,. M{ <!. MMMi-.nabl" britrlif, ,iv,o< iatrd with ■.(^f contain- '.prri<il ' laS'-.r<. a:, W'll 
^^<, is m! ovf'ta rpi .->(Mitat ion of minority ( hildron in snch classes, hnnn wroto as 
tt^llovvs: 

'\ hf^ttnr odiiration tlian special class placement is needed for 
, , lilriir.aiy 'Ai^ny\\n-(\ ^-hildrf^ri vvit-li [Mild IrMMiini^^ [)rohl(nM'-; who 
have been labeled educable mentally retarded. ...The number o{ 
special day classes for the retarded has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The most recent 1967-68 statistics compiled by the U^S. 
Office of Education now indicate that there are approximately 32,000 
teachers of the retarded employed by local school systems - over 
one-third of all special educators in the nation. In my best 
judgement about 60-SO percent of the pupils taught by these teachers 
are from low status backgrounds - including Afro- American, 
American Indian, Mexican, and Puerto Rican American; those from 
iKMistandard English speaking, broken, disorganized and inadequate 
homes; and children from other non-middle class environment. This 
e xpensive proliferation of self contained special schools and classes 
raises serious educational and civil rights issues which must be 
squarely faced. It is my thesis that we must stop labeling these 
deprived children as mentally retarded. Furthermore, we must stop 
set;regating them by placing them into our allegedly special 
pi ygrams. 

According to Gliedman and Roth (1980), there is evidence that racial 
discrimination sometimes marches under the flag of special education. For example, 
the incidence of handicaps that stem from a physical or genetic cause is approximately 
the same a-.ong all ethnic groups. However, minority children are greatly 
overrepresen; . in such handicapping conditions as mild retardation and mild 
emotional disturbance, when no clear physical or genetic cause can be attributed 
(Gliedman and Roth, I9S0). 

Bernal (1977) also believes that the problems of misclassif ication and 
inappropriate placement are most acute with the cognitively and emotionally "mildly 
handicapped" groups. In many instances, cultural, linguistic, and cognitive style 
differences are considered to be learning deficits (Mercer, 197^). 
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|M.tiil<s (M''V(Mi , tlir tw(*lvr VUss{)nri s^Ikk^I districts that. r<H:(.MV(''l 

.Lhl int (mIik iiKMitally fri,ird(Ml (HMK) aiui l(Mrnin^; rlisabU^i (LI^) r-luldrc-n. 

In,^ ,ni(|y [oiiiul til. it, wlicriMS al)oiit tMU^ -tlurd ot all rtuldrcfi in liMK classc^s wore 
black, ordy about tlirec percent ol all children in LD classes were black. Fur thennorc-, 
whit(* children accounted for about two-thirds of all students in EMR classes atid about 
'U% of all students in LD classes. 

A study conducted by Ortega (1971) revealed tliat special education placement in 
(:alifornia does not follow expectations according to the curve of nornnal probability. 
Ortega found a disproportionate number of Mexican American children in EMR classes. 

As a response to these discriminatory practices, on May 25, 1970, I. Stanley 
Pottingcr, Oirector of the Office of Civil Rights, issueci a memorandum stating that 
"school districts niust not assign national origin, minority students to EMR classes 
solely on the basis of criteria which essentially measures skills in the English language" 
(Oakland, 19S0). 

Under represent at ion 

As a result of litigation against dispropv^rtionate placement of Hispanic students 
in classes for the mildly handicapped, today we find increased numbers of handicapped 
LEP students in regular bilingual classrooms. Bergin (1980) has stated that "in an 
almost complete turnaround from the days in which discriminatory overrepresentation 
of minority language youngsters in special education was the issue, there emerged a 
concern that minority language youngsters who also needed special education were not 
being appropriately screened or placed." 

Contrary to the literature, Hispanics are underrepresented in all categories of 
handicapping conditic . with the exception of learning disabilities (Ortiz and Yates, 
1981). In 1978, a leading advocacy group in Boston, "Massachusetts Advocacy," 
published a study entitled, "Double Jeopardy." This study referred to fifteen towns in 
Massachusetts in which there was a denial of appropriate special education services to 
linguistic and racial minority students. The study concluded that, in Massachusetts, 
minority students are both over- and under -represented in special education. Students 
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,•11,; iiiiisofiL . v^itli '.oiiio (kj'j-^'o n\ ]'.u\\\\'h |>r-l)<'i(Mi( y wrr- ovrr ■rri)('-..Mit^vl in 
, I.:! iiM .ilhMi ' I.I . M.' til<ir ly [il iiH>i(^ f('st.ri< 1 1 vr pi n)\i ^m',. 

Another study, corKliirted by the United States General A('T)unting Office 
(r)81), revealed ^hat there is yet a substantial number of children in regular 

r.^i :]■. 'til 1 h ! i' i V' M i ' wi u) 1 -ial il t( " M 1 1 -M i ' > < ■ > >l n t ' i ' ' to 

speci^il (Miucation. Tlie study also indicates that h.mdicMpperl fni|V'^'^t siiidenl . are 
definit(-ly an underserved population. 

An explanation for the derdine in the incidence of nuldly handicapped llispanics 
iiiciy the fact that schools are becoming reluctant to classify minority children as 
handicapped for fear that tho-y will not be able ro defend the assessment proccdu>'es 
Miov use (HiTj^in, 1^)80; Ortiz and V'at(,;s, 1981). A u-)ther reason that has b(^oi) rited is 
tho lack of iMlingual ^ ^dal oducati<vi ^.eachers (Bergin, 1980). 

Given the legal mandates for bilingual programs and the lack of b i^igi:?d special 
education services available, the bil '.g;ual classroom has often been regarded as the 
"best" placement avajiaDle- Ti.erefore; regular Ungual classrooms r.ave bccon-.e an 
alternative to special educe .on placement (Ortiz and Yrtc's, 1981). Presently, che 
state of :he art oifers , ninority lan^^uage handi.:appcd students two eqvaliy 
inappropriate choices: placement in an overcrowded bilingual classroom, or plaviement 
in a monolingual special education program (Bergin, 1980). 

Inapprop ri ate Placements 

Hill (i'^/3) tias :aLed that 1.5% more ^'^spanics than Anglo or black students 
Were rcferrec' to ^;.ocial education based upon acacjmic diffi :ulties versus physical 
nrcblem-.. Sh. aisc noted that there appears to exist a high correlation between 
facility in Fnglish ind academic performance, as dernonsir.xted by the high (78%) 
!VJmber r i students referred for linguistic pioblems. 
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M-.(Mn li (LHiiiit'-nt entitled, "r*-.linj; aii<l T<M(i.iii)', ( :()nunu[ a r i 'ly 
I : ip ,ilM^ ^ InMn-n: I'lir Statr i)t [\\c \i \ \\) P^SO," Hul, iv, I^uf ( , .uk I Vl( Kr(Mi ( 1 iSO), 
f ♦,-■•! Mi.M 'M"v> of \\\r |)[oI('smmim1'> mu vrytvl llioii^'ht tluM r may \n' Mi'. panic 
rliil lr(Mi who arc l)cinj; inappropriately pKu rcl into pro^'^tains lor srvcroly lanjMiaj^c 
and s|)ccM:h iinpaircd. Along the same lines, in New York City, over 60% of the 1200 
children placed in monolingual classes for th(^ severely language impaired are ol 
Ili'.nanic »). i' k;;!'.^! ., \\) th* ' ■ .v^r\ tho Sp-mish -spoakn^'^, child with a true lar^jniage 
disorder i-. arklilionally [iaiidica|)|)cd hy bcnig ".Mil)[ncrjc d" in an a tl-l:aglisli classroom 
(vnti/, PP-'.O. 

The Hill study ( 1975) also discovered ttmt tnany Spanish-speaking children unable 
to functicn in a regular rnor^olingual classroom were placed in special education classes 
sifnplv bccausr' there were no other programs available in the scliools to meet their 

■■*,p: V lal nc(^ds 

In May, 1978, the Delegate Assembly of the Council for Exceptional Children 
approved a Minority Position Policy Statement (GEO, 1978). The concerns expressed 
that are relevant to this topic are: (1) Minority children are being improperly assessed 
and inappropriately placed in lower ability groups or special education programs; and 
(2) Educational services provided to handicapped minority children often do not take 
into consideration the cultural differences that may accompany the handicaps. 

Gliedman and Roth (1980) have also affirmed that, even when minority 
handicapped children are properly classified, they tend to be assigned to educational 
programs that are not designed to meet their individual needs. For example, a 
learning disabled child might be classified as mentally retarded and placed in a class 
for slow learners from whic^ he or she will never escape. They further note that, ^'in 
many instances, the only consistent criterion for acceptance, classification and 
placement of children in particular classes was administrative convenience." 

Ortiz and Yates (1981) have indicated that one of the reasons many Hispanic 
students are inappropriately classified is the lack of adequate procedures to identify 
handicapping conditions or to determine when linguistic and cultural factors are 
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ff.tfi' tiv«- riivii (MuiKMit" IS ii'>t ' ( M r, I < l< M < i .^'I'KMT.ly wlu'M (I^Mlifi); Willi V. 1 • P sIikKmUs. 
( 'III |i Ir 'Ml At nl t ri 1 {'(i in l)i! ir^)M].il r( li k ..t t ) pt <))W .mr. on ,i ( ul I - t unc hasr, with thf^ 
expfw f.idon lli.ii hilnijMi.il t(M(h<Ms will Ix^ abh^ to 1>(^%1 (IimI willi tluMi proljiUMns. In 
the < as(^ of truly }iaiuli(:a()[^r-(i LliP studoiUs, a bilinj-^u.il KMclirr (Uu^s not adcquatiMy 
fiKvM. tlKMr sp^-cial (ulucation ne('ds, tlu^reby constitutinj^ an inappropriate plac:orncnt. 
Alttu)iij»,h placonumt in a bilingual education program will most probably rnec^t the 

!aa/,ii.v,v tli.ii! ■ !■.-( \\v ■ h t M , h ! 1 1 i i|M I, . 1 I^^:', lo-iot UMlHly I 'V- tlv- 

Iraininj; nc'drd to Me<il with haiu li(\ip[)(Hl rbildrtn^ (U(Klri{.',iie/, ej. al., 197'^). 

A major issuf^ related to the inappropriate diagnosis and placement of Hispanic 
cliildrer^ is that of declassification. Even thougli the goal of the special education 
pr(.))',rani sliould be to declassify tlu^ child and return him or her to either the 

iiionohfiivial or l)ihr^g\icd regular classroom as soon as possiblf-', It is gerirrally agreed 
that oii.c- .i child is plac^Hl in a '.pecial odufalion <djss, \\\(^ rhaiici's o[ (^s(\\|)mg, Avr 
minun.il (Orti/ and Yauss, 1981; Salinas, I-)71). 

Parents' involvement is crucial in the process of classification and 
declassification of children with special needs. Even though P.L. 9^-U2 requires 
parental consent before a child is placed in a special education program, that 
requirement is frequently ignored (Gliedman and Roth, 1980). Usually, parents are 
informed that a type of placement is the only option available and are threatened with 
various typ.:s of sanctions should they reject it. In situations where school personnel 
speak only English and parents speak little or no English, misunderstandings and 
intimidation become even more common (Gliedman and Roth, 1980). 

Even though P.L. 9^-l^f2 stipulates ^hat the school must make every effort to 
inform limited English proficient parents about prospective educational decisions in 
their own language, it does not provide for free translation services during hearings, or 
[or translations of school records (Gliedman and Roth, 1980). 



,in)MioM', ,111-1 pl.t. ^MiM-iil ,11- .It .1 I'MMl .lr..i<ivatita)V' '.lioiilil tlu^v d.'- 
Ml': , ..'■jiiciit 1\ ' ImH'Mi)';* 111*' ! r.ion: 

S^Miou'. (HKV'.tion'. ar-' raisc^H hy tlu [)(v,m t y tliat ^omk- school 
systems will fcMaiuiTy or iiiforinally t^.stablisli adiiunistrati 
[.^roceduros that provide for speedy review of (:hallerH;(^s to initial 
classifiration and pro|',ram placement afid rnudi slower review of 
ttt'^^'Pts l^.ive tt,e r-hi1d r'^ rlis'/i f i^^fl or i>lae(Ml in different 



lvN'S(Mreh has f(Min(] th it only about one ^ hild in ten has been declassuied from 
the' cate^v^f^i^-^ eirotionally J-sturbed, mildly retarded, or perceptually handicapped, 
and has returned t^ the regular ch- isroom (Kirp, P^uss, and Kuriloff, 197/^. 



Ot (ritcal I oiu(Tn .irnon)..; iniruM ity prof essi'-3nah. is tlieir belief that many 
special education labels are stigmati/ang, negatively affect children's self -concepts, 
and djuDly penalize minority group children, who already are discriminated against by 
virtue of their racial or etl^nic identity (Hones, 1976). 

Gliedn^m and Roth (r>80) believe that, since children labeled EMR or 
emotionally disturbed perforrr^ just as well in regular as in special classes, the result of 
tiie labeling of minority children is to subject them to the potential stigma associated 
with a handicapping condition and to perpetuate traditional patterns of racial 
segregation in a new guise. 

Special educators ire caught in a dilemma. On one hand, they want to guard 
agair.st biased labe! ng of children; on the other hand, they are aware that fund will 
not be allocated for use with handicapped children unless the equitable exnefidi ture of 
funds for a specified population is assu; (^d (Huffy, et aL, 19SI). 
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1,1 t ,1 1,1 ,1-, I^M<'' ot ,th»f Ill N'-w 1-iM'V > ()ih1uM<'«1 til.il IM,- '''i l^f/, 

mt.i.mJ >,i /'iiniiM.il iiii; l.ti.i'j^'l .i'. .•■•.Mii<Mil , .i( MmMv piniiiMf.-l K 1 1 ir( 1 it\ w.t'MH ol 
. ^1 1, J hi))' N-'W'iil iimnic, tl) hnol', l)as<^'i upon thr iuiiiiIum o| <hiMr<Mi < M.I'.m 1 1< •( I a\ 

I n 1- II iMi - -M I ■ I'loi 1, I I ' ■! khI \i i-Mi n \'n\\, 1 'V^M. 

A( ( ( )f tftn;; In Hiifly, (Mt.t^j',t)tn^s sudi as "mofital r(^tar(!atu.)(i," 'VMiioliofu.il 
flislurb<iiu "liMrnirn; disabilities," and 'Manj;uaj;o iinpairinriit" croatc problems 

(,.., ,!i .■ It'' b n^rnr. b>i i'l '^'rin<"l 'V'Mi|>tofns rlvit api^MP as inurb 

1>,M ol noiiiial 'iiltural and lm);tiist.it div<Msity as b('(\UiS(^ of a I iaiidi(M[)pi nj^, 

< nf i.lt t p Ml. II r, I inpiv.Mblc to t(dl th(^ di 1 [(.MaMioc br t wo(mi tbr two (Hiif { y, aU, 1 98 1 ). 

HM|)t)s (\')7'y) suinfnari/(^s tiie dilcMrirria facin^; tfio s[)rc:ial education field in the 
ropor ( of tho Project on ( Massi f i(":ati(Mi ot i:xc:eptional (Children: 

(■Inidrrn who afc atoj^or i 'd an<l labiMe^d as <h[f(Ment may i)<^ 
[M'Miiaiiofiily sti);inatl/-ed, r'^](M-tc^d l^y adults and o(hcM" rfiilrlrcMi, and 
exclikUrd from oi^portuni tics essential for their full and hecdtiiy 
d(^velopment. Yet categorization is necessary to open doors to 
opportunity: To get help for a child, to write legislation, to 
appropriate funds, to design service programs, to evaluate outcomes, 
to conduct research, even to communicate about the problems of the 
exceptional child. 

I^eynolds believe., that, with present technology and expertise, it is possible to 
develop educaticMKi' programs that provide fur tlie needs of all children without 
rategorizing any of thern beyond their ability to perform various skills (Reynolds, 
1980). 

Standards for the Placement of LFiP Children 

\s Tucker (19S0) noted, school personnel must utilize all the available data from 
all the relevant sources possible before making a decision that would place the child in 
a learning environment othe. than the regular classroom. Tucker states that 
"Knowledge gained from the assessment of language proficiency will help guide 
subsequent educational decision-making and, if necessary, placement, thereby assuring 
that the students rights have been respected." 
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, , , I , . , I , . •, |l 1 I . I il 1 ll I 'I 1;M , h I i i 1 I 1 [ I)', 



■ I 1 II 1 I' ! 1 ' I - M I. ll I |. -I I 



ll,,,,,|n ,|r,, th- !',! -l!.-! Ill- \< 'llllV tlllt 111- •jMil.-nf, A'lll I " 

,> , I ; I 1,1 t . I , III ! .1 . i;M ,lill,, A ' 111' - -ll' ^'U '.Villi miM I" I I I . h I . M , : ! r 

,,,,„li, ,,|r, IM-.l i" I'-IIM.! Ill l.lhlljMMl '■■'I'U (llMIl . l.r.M M.MIl', ,.1) .1 |).lt ll.ll ol 

, iMll tiiii.' I.i,r., ind (.') riir )Vi'U "t III'' I" ')'.'. iin '.Ik-mI-I alw.iy. be to . I.m lassi f y tli<- 
,,.,,„ I,,,,, or hri to .1 i<')Milar cdiKMrioii [noyj.uu ^Vti/ an. I Y.itcs, I'-'Xl). 

VVii, n ,1 ! II' .liio' ' ' r. Im.. .|);o.i .-hrjl'l'- l-i '-'I'" ""' 

I,., 1,100 , ui II. -I- .1- ..l.liMf. I.. IIm' Mio.loK "( -.r,. ,1-1- ol Soi vi. rs," |,|mV|.I-'iI hy 

1,'oynol I 1'"..?). Si-" I I)','!"' I • 

(ho tollo-.viii)' M iii'l.u.ls, > i\'-<\ m til.' litor.itiiro, arr intt^ncicd to redurc bias in 
.,1 oi I-'. ' ,i..ii . ' ' I'l' ' iiiMr ''n in no-vl nf spcaal oducation scrvic-;. 



I n,, oiiioni o. I , .li vlo i-.o ovaaiiii''.! t>w la.i 1 1 a dispioixM lionatr niinihcf 

,,, ,,,i,!,.,,!s i.l.i' HI .-(liK ation pro^r uii', app.Mf to ronu; from certain rullural, 

<-tlunc, or sex yj.^^ips, plarcinent procedures should be examined for biases and changed 
if biases aro dis( oviTcd (Alley and Foster, 1978). 

T.M. b-'is should exaimne tlieir own records of referrin;; individuals for special 
o<l,i. ai!on sorvK os. If they have tended to refer a high percentage of minority 
stud.cnts, they should try to determine the basis upon which these recommendations 
w<-re 'na<le (Alley and f-oster, 1978). 

3. If the child is found not to be handicapped, s/he should be placed into the 
bUmgual program or the monolingual English program, based upon language proficiency 
(l\oni,d and Tucker, 1981). 

.'K If the child is mildly handicapped, s/he should be placed in the bilingual or 
En,V'ish program according to language proficiency, and additional support and 
resources should be provided. Special education provisions must be applied, including 
the Individualized Education Program (lEP) and periodic reviews of progre-. and 
reassessment of status (Bernal and Tucker, 1981). 
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Put I II [ir S[)<M lal 1 1. 1'.'. 



[MlinjMt ' nHnrati(Mi Classroorn Plus 
K'. .ourc/c Room S(^rvi(^c^ 



l^iliniMMl [-(lucatiofi CMassrooin with 
Su[)[)leincntary Teaching or Treatineiit 



/ 

/ 

/ hihngual Educatiori Classroofn with Consultation 



Q.) 



^ Most Problems Handh* I in Bilingual Education Clas; 



^Adapted from Reynolds (1962), Special Education Placement Alt ernatives , 
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i , ' ; ,i j ,| . I , :; |. M , M I , ; . ^ ' ■ I ■ ■ 1 r,! ■ I . ■ ■! i M n - |i m i / , 

I , ,1 I I 1- ,| K I I 1 t I I I < M \ • M 1 I I H 1 111 Ml'" ' 1 11 !■ I''. ( i» t| II I [ IcK 1 I 



111-- ■.. \uu >\ , y.I < Mil ■.}!< Mil' i I I ' ■ )Im I I t " ' 'V. ' •( \- ' I If 1 it h Mill 111'- 1 M < I! n 

At-, \ \\.\\ |M oviM-> ijiljfi)v 1,1 1 ml ' IV' i It 1 ^ O'Mvrr I'^X 1 ). 



X, \ll rrl,i(.'<| stMVicrs r^MiuirtMl f^y the li uli hial i /.^ I li k , 1 1 h m i l'[0);ra!ii slu^uld bv 
iM ,vi(hMl III (lominarU lar^|MM)M'of t Ik/ ( hilcl (l^ ivrr a, P)XI). 

) jj ; ' .I'liri Ml [m iifiiV^'i' '.ivm-m! -'Itnatiuii pr'^^Mi.^'. '.iioiiM liav <M|ti,il 
,[,( '>)i : III : 1 t \ - M> i 1' ii>a tr iii |M >\>M ii i). . M 1 ' » aiu! a' 1 1 vU i?-. .iv a im! I - ■ < i! Mt -n in 
, -iMil.- ■ I'!' Ml (W iv<M a, 1 I ). 

10, \Vritl(Mi prop/ess re[)orts, telephofK^ roFitarts, aful nicetings should bo in the 
oniaary lanmK^;o of Ihc parents (Rivera, 19S1)- 
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.. , I , ; , , 1 -M 'M ■ , M 1 .t|;i "1 t .1 1 1 1 1, 1 1 -,1 1 1 ' ■ 1 ! i-i I 1 H M '.^ M II i< ■ 1 ^- M i . I ' ^ ' i , 

I 111)'. 'Jioi l.ij'.r ()| |)i op'M ly ImiihmI \](^\ \ ,ih ' < 'IIk'I Ih^)! [x m '.i )i li w • I is 

oiH- o) tlw mo'.l Mil' il probh 111', tat -m)'^ the (mIumHioh I)ilinr>^'«il t-tMlHrcr^ with 

h,iiHli(Mj)j)in); (on.litKMis (^.r^v, IVVS). nn(l<'r i\L. 9/f_l/f7, (x^tli Slate TmikmIioi^ 

. . ,'iiplvin); wilh tli'^ |f);r.iUiMn ,r, w-ll .i'. vvi'li llx* mmIiIv taat their .uc y |ev.v' 
fr .itiir.! i<\i< liri (C.i ay, I '^/S). 

Table 1 presents ii^t on fuit ion base^l nn a survey coruhKneH by Office of 

( 'ivil lv» i)',hts ' W theOlfneet I-.f liK a I ion. T I U' ( lat a 1 1 li is I r a t.e ttie^ extent ttie [)robleir^ 

>ir ■/ ih", A' I tl> [Im - l)i\'jH-,l iniiiil)*-f 1 Ir-pafiii . t' ulei 1 1 s (Or t i / , 1 '^'s I ). 



[abir 1 



Total i otal Total Total Hispanic 

State Popolatmn Hispanic Handicapped Handicapped 

Califorrua ^3 13,926 851,88^1 2^15,179 ^2,057 

Illinois 2,211,0-5 105,183 181,199 8,3^^ 

Nov York 3,270,^^28 352,^21 1 16,833 U,002 

Texas ^827, 101 706,181 233,^61 58,556 



Data obtained from OE/OCR 

At tlie present time, institutions of higher education (iHE's) are doii/-^ very little to 
pre., biiiii)Mial special education teachers (Baca, 1980; Ortiz and Yates, 1981). The 
few training programs that are currently being developed are projects funded either 
through the Division of Personnel Preparation of the Office of Special Education or 
through Title VII (Baca, 1980). These programs are in their infancy stage and need to 
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;f M- .'M f<'-rriv^^rtf-;'- ^rv1 Wnpar- can bo secured 



c \;..!-^.y preschool handicappeJ children have been integrated 
'i,v ■ are, Head Start, and other mainstream, early childhood settings. There also 
MS a- • • m ifvaa.u\^' in the number of therapeutic nurseries serving Hispanic children 
^^.Pvrtai *Iie ages of tbree and five. The training of these specialists should foster 
m l: ' ' im^a ar-H experiences related to "normal" preschool children, since the 
a H t wlio iKi orked only .vith handicapped children may lose perspective on what 
..ire .uivl are not appropriate behaviors and skills for a given age (Ortiz, 1981). 

Fuchigami (1980) has noted that, "if an appropriate public education for 
cuitarally diverse populations is to become a reality, it is critical that persons in 
positions to deliver that education - teachers and administrators - have the necessary 
knowledge and skills to teach minority children." For institutes of higher education to 
be able to train effective bilingual special education personnel, it is apparent that 
teacher-training faculty members need training, themselves, about the specific 
<Mlu< ario[^al needs of bil'ngual handicapped children. The idea of Title VII Dean's 
vaaaits to provide faculty inservice training with a focus on cultural diversity and the 
fninority handicapped child has been suggested. Ortiz (1981) has stated, "there is also 
a critical need for bilingual personnel with advanced degrees to join the faculties of 
colleges and universities interested in initiating training programs in bilingual special 
education." She goes on to say that bilingual individuals should be recruited into post- 
master's and doctoral programs in the fields of language development and disorders, 
psychology, and special education. Information concerning scholarships and 
fellowships must be widely disseminated in the various target communities since these 
provide at least an incentive for bilinguals to enter the complex field of bilingual 
special education (Gray, 1978). 
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three years* The following is a discussion of the rnost critical issues discussed in the 
limited sources available. 

Recruitm ent of Students ; has been indicated, the recruitment of sufficient 

numbers of bilingual stuoents .nto the bilingual special education field is and will 
continue to be a problem (Ortiz and Yates, 1980). As these authors have noted, "to 
speak of an appropriate catchment (sic.) population for a further refined population, 
i.e., bilingual, with appropriate characteristics for serving exceptional children, 
indicates immediately signficant recruitment difficulties." 

Connections among Regular Education, Bilingual Education ar i Special Education; 
Ideally, enough bilingual people would be trained in bilingual special education to meet 
the needs of all LEP handicapped students. Unfortunately, there is a very limited 
number of bilingual persons interested in special education (Ortiz, 1981; Gray, 1978). 
Given this scenario, institutions of higher education are faced with the task of 
providing training at different levels. For example, the resource teacher model has 
been developed as a connpromise between the student^s instructional needs and the lack 
of availability of appropriately trained bilingual professionals (Lerman, 1980). 

Baca (1980) believes that regular teacher training programs should require 
special education and multicultural education courses that address the issue of how to 
work with the bilingual handicaoped child. Cortes (1977) suggested that universities 
assume the role of change a^ by approaching the training of bilingual special 
education staff through an i.; disciplinary approach rather than waiting for all 
components to be in place before creating a new specialization in bilingual special 
education. Bergin (1980) agrees with an interd'sciplinary approach because it avoids 
the petty jealousies that often arise as individual departments compete for students. 
Integration of information concerning minority exception "il students into the regular 
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t(?achrr-.eci ..-anon program will help faculty and students ultimately improve the 

Baca (1980) believes that special education students should be required to 
complete a course on working with ihe bilingual handicapped child and, by the sa>..e 
token, bilingual education students should be required to take a course about 
exceptional children. The courses should include a practicum or field-^^ased 
component that involves working with bilingual handicapped students. 

According to Ortiz (1981), institutes of higher education need to train two 
different types of individuals: (a) bilingual education majors interested in becoming 
bilingual special education specialists, and (b) monolingual, English-speaking regular 
and special education teachers interested in becoming sensitive to the linguistic, 
cultural, and educational needs of minority handicapped children. 

The complexity of the personnel preparation effort required is evident, given the 
population to be served, i.e., bilingual handicapped students. It is clear that the 
training of i se individuals will require an interaction of two complementary 
disciplines within teacher preparation; that is to say, bilingual education and special 
education. The great number of similarities and differences between these two areas 
of education have been discussed by Ortiz and Yates (1980). 

The resistance met by bilingual education as it has sought integration of its 
content into the overall offerings of schools of education ' already points out the 
problems to be faced by the more specialized bilingual special education field (Gray, 
[9-78; Ortiz and Yates, 1980). The following statement by Ortiz (1981) supports the 
philc, \ohi':al basis for the integration of regular education, bilingual education, and 
^p'f:':al education: 
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A bilingual special education teacher training program should grow 
out of the education of the bilingual child in the regular classroom. 

I /-iriti^ r nrt^vitios should include courses in normal cliiln' 

seii-coritai ned special educatioci classroomis are expected 
eventually be m.ainstreamed and served through a Resource Room 
Program. Colleges should help teachers becoine knowledgeable in the 
"normal" academic and language functioning of English and Spanish- 
speaking children so that program graduates will be able to 
d' fferentiate between those "normal" Hispanic children with apparent 
l.^ndicapping conditio' and those who are truly impaired. 

Bilingual special education training activities should be integrated into the on- 
going special education and regular education training activities to the maximum 
degree possible. Such an integrative approach will allow bilingual and non-bilingual 
students to share ideas and concerns and to gain new insights into their own style and 
competencies as teachers. Through sharing in courses and practica, students and 
faculty members who are not bilingual learn from those who are involved in the 
Hispanic culture and learn the issues concerning the education of the Hispanic 
handirapped child (Ortiz, 1981). 

An integrated program must include many of the common content areas typically 
associated with a general teacher-preparation program. In addition, the program 
should provide specialized training that is unique to serving bilingual students, i.e., 
first- and second-language acquisition, bilingual curriculum, etc. Furthermore, the 
highly specialized personn to serve bilingual exceptional students would need to 
develop all the competencies required for special education certification. According 
to Ortiz and Yates (1980), "in addition to the integration of complementary disciplines, 
there is the assumption that there is a body of knowledge supportive of and unique to 
bilingual special education." In other words, "the sum of the competency development 
is more than the mere integration of three, complementary, teacher training 
disciplines" (Ortiz and Yates, 1980). 

Some of the problems that may be anticipated include concerns over course 
ownership, student credit hours, tim.e available to focus on specialized content areas, 
student selection and enrollment, degree, certification, etc. (Ortiz and Yates, 1980). 
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Although this interfacing and integr seem to be extremely difficult to 

, .!■ ■;, /^'i;;- ■[:.■[ \ ihc f^.;j)ov;in)?; f-^r^ros among chose that may 



-,de['s:arv'"i^g of ih^ operating modes of 

2. There are legislated/litigated mandates to serve the unique population of 
cone n, i.e., Public Law 9^-U2, Title VII Regulations, etc. 

3. There are increasing demographic variables of support, i.e., Hispanics are 
the largest minority in the Southvyest and by 1985 will be the largest 
minority in the United States. Increasing numbers of Hispanics are 
assuming political and other leadership roles. 

^. Greater commonalities than discrepancies of competencies ard learnings 
are required in preparation. 

5. New training markets hold promise to bolster enrollment in colleges of 
education at a tinne when they are experiencing enrollment decline, 
retrenchment, and reduction of resources. 

Teacher Att les and Expectations : Teacher and administrative attitudes and 
expectations i..:ve been identified as the main issue in teacher education programs, as 
they prepare future educators to meet the needs of culturally diverse students 
(Fuchigami, 1980). Fuchigami affirms that, "if attitudes and expectations are to be 
altered, colleges of education and district inservice training programs will need to 
provide ecjcators with information and skills about how to teach culturally diverse 
children and also provide them with opportunities to apply the skills in appropriate 
field settings.'' 

Identification of Instructional Materia ls; There exists a perceived shortage of 
bilingual/bicultural teacher training materials. In a marketing survey conducted in 
1978 for the Council for Exceptional Children by Fuchigami, 78% of the 250 colleges 
and universities that responded reported that they lacked training materials on 
minority groups. In reality, there is a wide variety of available bilingual/multicultural 
training and instructional materials developed by Title VII projects. Teacher Corps 
projects, Ethnic Heritage projects, and commercial publishing companies (Fuchigami, 
1980). 



|)reji' -ice, bias, etc. 
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Recoir.mended Competencies for Bilingual Special Education Personnel 

loCLiseo o\: icdcrxT^, si:n:^^ ti^iis is the area of greatest deiTia.id. i'here some 
programs that prepare other types of personnel needed to serve bilingual handicapped 
students* 

In this section, the knowledge, attitudes, and skills required of bilingual special 
educaaon teachers and bilingual psychologists will be briefly examined. The reader is 
referred to additional sources for further information- The importance of parent 
. . aining programs also will be discussed. 

Teachers: In relation to the bilingual special education teacher, Arciniega (1978) 
states: 

Defining successfully the role of the ideal teacher for a bilingual/bicultural 
special education program is no easy task because a successful program 
requires the teacher to functiofi effectively in multiple roles, i.e., the 
teacher as community liaison person, the teacher as ethnic role model, the 
teacher as a master teacher of the handicapped, the teacher as bilingual 
specialist, and, to a large extent, the teacher as change agent. Thus, 
although we may not be able to lay blame and responsibility^ on the 
teachers in programs that are not functioning well, it is difficult to 
overemphasize their importance. 

Ortiz (1981) discusses the functions, roles, and competencies required of 
bilingual special education specialists and of monolingual English-speaking teachers. 
Regarding the latter group, she states that teachers of Hispanic handicapped children 
participating in a bilingual special education training program should be sincerely 
committed to the multicultural approach in education and linguistic background. The 
following roles were presented as possibilities for a bilingual special education 
specialist: (1) special education teacher to work with English and/or Spanish speaking 
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handicapped children in a self-contained classroom; (2) resource room teacher to work 

witii nny/J.ish and/or Spanish-speaking children; (3) bilingual/rnulticultural specialists in 



oxtCFislvc aiu. vary; dependii^g upon the philosophy of education oi trie autu. v ov 
institution s/he represents. Nevertheless, careful analysis of the lists reveal the 
following competencies to be considered consistently important in a teacher-training 
program: 

1. Ability to diagnose a student's strengths and weaknesses, usii^g formal and 
informal non-discriminatory assessment measures and procedures. 

2. Ability to identify and understand the developmental process of first and 
second language acquisition and lang^iage disorders in Hispanic children. 

3. Ability to identify and understand regional, social, and developmental 
varieties in a child's language(s) at the phonological, grammatical, 
syntactical, pragmatic, and semantic levels. 

^. Ability to differentiate among difference, delay, and disorder when 
evaluating a child's language. 

5. Ability to utilize assessment data to develop curriculum appropriate for 
handicapped non-English speaking, limited iglish speaking, and bilingual 
cliildren. 

6. Ability to create, evaluate, and use bilingual/bicultural materials. 

7. Ability to involve parents in the instructional process. 

8. Ability to respond positively to the diversity of behavior involved in cross- 
cultural environments. 

9. Awareness of his or her personal beliefs, value systems, and attitudes, and 
the effect these variables have on personal behavior and decision-making in 
working with Hispanic handicapped children. 
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Psychologists ; It is generally agreed that IHE's need to address the issue of bilingual 

non-discrirniiuitory assessment and prepare bilingual psychologists capable of 



2. Knowledge of the ba^iC scliool acculturation needs or ethnic niinority group 
children. 

3. Knowledge of different cognitive styles and learning nriodes of ethnic 
ininority group children. 

^4. Knowledge of the standards for educational and psychological tests, and of 
the ethical standards of psychologists. 

5. Knowledge of resources and methods of obtaining information useful in 
providing services to ethnic minority group children. 

6. Knowledge and application of methods and techniques for assessment of 
ethnic minority group children, and ability to develop appropriate 
educational plans. 

Parent Participation : Parental participation is critical in the education of 
handicapped chiidren. Lack of parental involvement amounts to a delay in the 
provision of special education and related services to handicapped children (A. P.N. I., 
1978). Legislation such as P.L. 9^ U2 mandates parents' involvement throughout the 
process of referral, evaluation, and placement of students in a special education 
program. Unfortunately, only through the pressure of public opinion in general, and of 
parents of the handicapped in particular, are laws implemented fully and in timely 
fashion by the corresponding authorities (A.P.N.I., 1978). According to Ayala (1978), 
most of the gains of the exceptional child in terms of acceptance, programs, research, 
and other areas have been a direct result of the work of parents. 

There is a critical need for parent training programs that, in addition to making 
them cognizant of their rights under P.L. 9^-1^2, prepare them to provide follow-up at 
home to the child's educational program. A knowledgeable and involved parent can be 
a valuable member of the instructional team, facilitating the continuity between home 
and classroom activities (Baca, 1980). 
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In terms of secondary students, it is critical that parents be made aware of 
occupational opportunities in relation to their children's abilities and interests. This 

rvpc- of training enables parents to stirnulate their caildren's motivation for work anc' 



'\.Ao bring bilingual parents of handicapped children into active 
participation in school and community organizaitons, and together to 
advocate for enriched and expanded career education programs and 
services in the school and the community." 
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CHAPTER VI 

DELIVERY OF SdRV^ 



i,;v'p -H- rM... i-r-.-^2 signif icanilv efiecreci ihc eGucation of Dilingua) 
handicapped children. This piece of federal legislation not only included a provision 
for non-discriminatory assessment but, in addition, required an appropriate education 
for each child, to be accomplished through an Individualized Education Program 
(I.E.P.). (Baca, 1 ^.0.) 

An I.E. P. can require that instruction be carried out using a bilingual approach. 
At the present time, California, Louisiana, and New York City require the inclusion of 
bilingual goals and objectives, programs, and services in the I.E. P. of bilingual 
handicapped students (Baca, 1980). Bergin (1980) states that P.L. 9^-1^2 guarantees 
minority language handicapped students equal access to education. In order for access 
to become a reality, '^special education and bilingual education must come together 
within the administrative structure of a school system to provide in practice, what the 
law requires" (Bergin, 1980). 

Issues In ^ he Delivery oi Services 

The basic issues related to the appropriate delivery of services for language 
minority students relate to various philosophical and political perspectives that range 
from insistence by school personnel that therapy be provided in English because "this is 
Americ to equally firm insistence by parents and other professionals that services 
be provided in Spanish in order to facilitate learning of academic content and .to 
reinforce maintenance of the primary or home language (Hendrickson, 1982). Although 
it is generally agreed that the fields of bilingual education and special education must 
come together in order to benefit language minority handicapped children, there are 
many ways in which this juncture is occurring in bilingual special education programs 
throughout the country. Some of the models found at the present time include the 
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following: (1) self-contained classrooms with or without bilingual assistance; 
(2) bilingual self-contained classrooms; (3) regular bilingual r srooms with a resource 

r:vv ■ vnn{. ■•nt': ('0 rv^^^nl.ir ; tone! ' fi?^' kiI r ] :\^/\ - . y yj] 'vit^i a .^ilmf^Ma! rr'sourre V' ■ a 



research illustrating the effectiveness of the models listed above. Ourii^ig the 
preparation of this monograph, an extensive literature review revealed a complete 
absence of research studies on the effectiveness of l^lingual special education service 
delivery models. 

Native vs. English language Instruction: A Review of the Literature 

The use of .lative vs. English language instruction with language minority 
handirapppd students has been identified as one of the most important issues facing 
education today. Before discussing the advantages and disadvantages of using native 
language instruction with handicapped students, a definition of bilingual education 
must be provided. For the purposes of this discussion, bilingual education is defined 
as: 

...Uia use of two languages, one of which is English, as mediums of 
instruction for the same pupil population in a well organized program. This 
encompasses all or part of the curriculum and includes the study of the 
history and culture associated with the mother tongue of the students. A 
complete program develops and maintains the children's self-esteem and a 
legitimate pride in both cultures (U.S. Office of Education, 1971). 

The main purpose of bilingual education is not to teach language, per se, but to 
provide students with the opportunity to acquire knowledge and skills through the 
language they know best .hile, at the same time, adding English to their linguistic 
repertoire. Authorities sucn as Lambert and Tucker (1972), Saville and Troike (1971), 
Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa (1976), and Tucker (1975) are convinced that the 
native language is not only the best language for instructional purposes, but that its 
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use in school can only enhance the child's self-image and esteem for his or her own 
culture. 



i^^asurt-.i i;ntclii ncc. .ir:0. .ocially adntt (Peal ana Lamoeri, 1962;. Howevei', an 
analysis of the ' osearch methodology used in these studies indicates that they did not 
cor^^rol ^or jch important confounding variables as degree of bilingualism, 
socio-economic status, and the quality of educational programs. Additionally, many of 
the so-called "bilinguals" were actually limited in one of the two target languages. 
Pamirez and Gonzalez (1972) identified the following critical confounding variables 
that were- not controlled for in previous research: 1) cultural inappropriateness of 
tests, 2) language, 3) test atmosphere, and ^) cognitive style reflected in test 
instruments and procedures. 

Since the 1960s, researchers who have concentrated on the dynamic variables of 
cognitive functioning have concluded that, contrary to previous assertions, 
bilingualism has a positive effect on cognitive development (Lambert and Tucker, 
1972; Cummins, 19"'9). One of the earhest studies that indicated the beneficial 
effects bilingual:. m on intellecttjal development was that of Peal and Lambert 
(1962). They found that a group of ten-year-old French and ' glish balanced 
bilinguals in Montreal showed a higher level of nonverbal and verbal intelligence than a 
monolir^gual control group. Peal and Lambert concluded: 

The picture that eme rges of the French-English bilinguals in Montreal is 
that of a youngster whose wider experiences in two cultures have given him 
advantages which a monolingual does not enjoy. Intellectually his 
experiences with two language systems seems to have left him with a 
mental flexibility, a superiority in concept formation, and a more 
diversified set of mental abilities in the sense that the patterns of abilities 
developed by bilinguals were more heterogeneous... In contrast, the 
monolingual appears to have a more unitary structure of intelligence which 
he must use for all types of intellectual tasks. 
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Confirmation for the study has emerged from carefully conducted research 
around the world, e.g., from Singapore (Torrance, Gowan, William, and Aliotti, 1970), 
Switzeriand (F^:)alkan, 1970), South Africa (lanco-Worrall, 1972), Israel and New York 

' i; : u. \' >/■)), -rr^ :,ir,;jr! < -.pr,! ' r i H C i j ! 1 1 1 ■ ui , ! O/'V^, .:>ur\ Montr on! C^<ot", 

Feldf^^ar^ and Shen, 1971). In addition, a positive association between bilingualism and 
divergern :hi iking has been documentea (Carringer, 197'4; Cum* ns and Gulutsan, 
197^; Scott, 1973). 

Some of the reseat cases cited above are based on immersion bilingual 
education programs. Generally, immersion programs involve a home-school language 
switch, where the home language is highly valued, where parents actively encourage 
literacy, and where it is known that the children will succeed in a classroom in which 
all schooling takes place in a second language (Cummins, 1979). In an immersion 
program, both languag^-^ I ^ve social value, and respect for the ci ;iaren and parents iS 
a given. For example, m Canada, where English-speaking Canadians value French as 
well as English, a French immersion program adds a second, socially relevant language 
to their repertory of skills (Lambert, 1977). According to Lambert, this is what might 
be referred t^- i an "additive" form of bilingualism, in which case, learning the second 
language would in no forin portend the slow replacement of it for tlie home language. 

In contrast, French Canadians or Spanish Americans in the United States who 
develop skills in English might experience a "subtractive" form of bilingualism. This is 
of t^Mi the case for Spanish-speakif :hildren who are placed in an educational program 
where Engii /o i', t\v^ only language of instruction. Lambert refers to this as a 
"subrn rsion' bilingual education program. Among the Spanish-speaking children, their 
lack of proficiency in English is often treated as a sign of limited intellectual and 
academic ability (Cummins, 1979). Children in submersion programs may often 
become frustrated because of difficulties in communicating with the teacher. These 
difficulties often arise because the teacher is unlikely to understand the child's 
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language and also because ot ditterent culturally aeterminea expeciaiions oi 
appropriate behavior (Shuy, 1977). 



!::i^".Mi . .11. v..:.^ so-^: /.ile.i ";:onnai" iiirKv.iy Miioroii^ : .■Xui^i./le is A.-r^N 
>.AMidu^:ted by SkutnabL .xangas and Toukomaa (197o) in Sweden. The results indicated 
that Finnish children who ca e to a Swedish school system between the ages of 7 and 
8 years, when their skills in thc:r first language were already established, were more 
profi*:ient in learning' wedish than those who had been placed in the Swedish schools 
before the basic linguistic aspects of their mother tongue had been acquired. Those 
children who arrived in Sweden at age 9 or over"...achieve(d) language skills 
comparable to those of ihe Swedes although learning the language takes place more 
slowly." The authors concluded that "the better a pupil has preserved nis mother 
tongue, the better are his prerequisites for learning a ser.^ ' ' ' .'iguage." 



Bilingual Education Studies 

One of the first stMdies conducted to determine the educational neer 
His[)ani'.: Lduiiu.ige. -upaired Children was a three-year study n New Yerl 
(Lerman, 1979). The total samipie consisted of 106 Hispanic language disc : 
students served through the Schools for Languaiz. and Hearing Impaired C ^ren 
(SLHIC) in New York City. The study evaluated the subjects' social-emc ion^.! 
behavior, communication, and family background. The study revealed that nost 
parents in the sample wanted to be identified as Hispanic rather than Americar cuk' 
were concerned that their children learn to speak and understand Spanish as well as 
English. In communicating with the language disordered child, most parents and other 
family members used only the Spanish language. In addition, parents interviewed were 
nearly unanimous in their belief that Spanish should be taught to their children by the 
school system. Furthermore, the majority of parents indicated that, even if requested 



I i II • 11. I! r r\ ii Id. 

\ study roFKiucted by Wyszewiaf^ski-Langdon (1977) attempted to deterrniiK^ the 
i:. . L...,, d'.:h .1' il. . -M.d :.M^ .:. ^;'M, ■ ;v. ,n;^ -r-'ip ^-MdHrrn 

V. .[-> WLT'/ rof^sid(Tcd to be laf^guago disordor-ed. The sample consisted of tw^:. groups of 
/') cIVddrefi of Puerto Rican descent. The subjects, 6 to 8 years of age, /ere matched 
, !r s. <:ioeconofnic status, intellectu. capacity, the number of years spent on the 
ri!, 1 -rKl, and school experience. One group consisted of so-called "noririais" and, the 
wh'i, o{ chilnrei. who were refC'-red by their regular classroom teacher as having 
ii.agr' di'. abilities. The [oHowing series of task:-' were- adfumisiered: (l) articuh'tion 
■;/ords in conrvarrted spcat h; (2) idi tory ' d'scrii'a.nati'.^a; (3) scnte,K:e 

> -aiprehension; W sentence repetitior^, and {')) sentence e -j.^ression. The study 
revealed i.at both groups performea consistently better in Spanish than in English on 
all tasks. The author states that for children suspected of a language problem, it is 
recofornended that they first )c given specific language-skills training iw Spanish, 
fiaving a sound basis m one language will enhance the learnifig of the second language. 
Thrs(- findings sho'' that rhe language disordered group had disabilities not only in 
fai;.:;li^d^ but also in their native Ungua^e. 



Li' ..^.a^i^l^ic Considerations 

I'he most comnionly used argument inst bilingual programming for many 
^.vnr's saeciai students, e.g., language impair^.d, hearing aapaired, learning disabled, 
a Mitaliv ra'tarded, neuiologically imipaired, etc., states: Since it is so difficult for 

a.idont^^ to learn one language, how '.'^ a^ we expect them 'o learn two languages? 
•aaang this argument, ^-^isch; ;nd (1982; has stater that, regardless of the severity 
- thr- handicapping condition and age upon entering school, the impaired caild has 
aa eady begun the process of language acquisition- "This position implies the rejection 
o' descriptions of children which conclude that "hey have 'no langUdge,^ and an 
aca eptance of a view of language which says that language is more than just an 
i- vcf, arv ol producible phonics or testable vocabulary." The chiia will be dominant in 
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i i i , • 1 . I [ I ; " I " Ml 1 , r • ■ ■ , ( - ■ I : h . , : i ■ ■ ' i ' [ ] , )M ! I i ^ ; > i I I i ( ' ' | ) I ' ■ ' ■ M 1 1 I I I l) ^ i i ' > I ^ ■ 1 ^ V ( ' 1 , 

bo (:(^j.;fii/..'.[a (W vv'w^r^ rciakirv..; :'<-:.:isiof ;:onr:ornir^g tlio langijai_;(.: of ins' ' 
usod vit.li I'KMrir^g iinpaired finlclr'^r lvo\n linguistically arid cult erse 

r ji |. r, y.'. '\ [r .i \'( .ipiJiif'' t laHt 1 i ' . i ) ) [ )i n; ; r~()f k1 i 

,i|)p,M[-s \\- , 'v!M|MKi^'/- cliiii'' Ml <i '-'.Miifnoii factoi- founci in l/ilinK'i'^' chilHr(*n place J 
ifi ,si)C^(^iat .""iiicat;' n pco;..;' airs (cv i, *, 

With rc^;ard to liearin^' in. pair -ci ^'lid/Jrcn, Fiolen (1981) suggests that, in those cases 

t,^ jM-f urirl hearing loss, exoosing the child to only one 
.;a ,i ■}]- )C(' ,s^ Fisc:hgrui/' ['eacts \o Rolen's statement 
■ . ^ 1 .)[■ ine fart that the child has already been 

'-.i- ■:\'i.>csi're will contifuie as long as it is the hcrne 
I i-M .''^r, '^.sc .^',^Lind believes that "early exposure to the 
,;r in the child's early educational prograrn, and 
.. . ar-^ to ihc hofne language must be dealt with and 
1 ^e child's educational career. Handicapped students 
delayed in. the first language will be able to enter a 
-ess only if there is continued devel('^''^rnent and use of the 



vvh(.,'r^^ the c'lild i las a sev ' 
kin[M lagr* fa' i 1 ' tat '"''^ ec' > 

\)y [)'■ >i n tlf aar I'ac jaalar' > 
e"^ ased la- one Ian,;' lajia r,a 
la-'-gu c vitrary i-O n" iaiV 
harne language a.usi be a' - 
that ■ ■ or ner coati-vaed 
progr, ■ -aed '"■^ tf^i^oughaja 
w a o s e ! a a g i ; a ^ a o i 1 i t i e : " ^ 
sec(^no la-y^uage learning ]:'-■'• • 
first 'ai gaage." (Fischgr ai c, 



Cumfruns' (l^/'-; 'developmental interdependence hypothesis" supports this 
pos'tion for both noriTial and as well as handicapped children (1979). His hypothesis 
pro-- :^ses that "the level of L2 (the second language) competence which a bilingual 

child att iias is paraally a .unction of the type of competence the child has develops ^ 
i!) 1.1 ' '^o firs. l iacMiai'/^) a- ^lie tim^ when intensive exposure to L2 begins." Many 
,^riii uional f)r > is- (\o not cor'ade: this lir^.guistic interdependence, therefore, most 
LFP h.aKii>..ii., -a students fin- thciOselves ii^ o similar situati m to the oae described 
bv Skat:sabb-Kan'-'; s and loukornaa (j.976;; 



If [i\ an early stage of developrriv at a minority child finds himself /herself in 
a foreign-language learning environment without contemporaneously 
receivii^g the requisite support in their mother tongue, the development of 
skill in the mother tongue will slow down and even cease, leaving the child 
without a basis for learning the second language. 
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■'ir, ! , ,1.1 [)ial>|(!n lot i(i'v,i . i'l' ImimH' 'tpiM < lui-'i ii, .ifnl i Ivvc 

v.'f\' < onipUuh ! s aiiioiu; p.irfNU/. and cdi n > i, I nrs: (1) r(-)fnp!.,iin ts liuin parriiis 

lluit i.lK-ir <:\\\\c\ r, losing his or tier hofne language, atul (2) cotnplaif is trein educational 
pr^rsonnol that the child i , not doing well in school due to his or her Urn. cations in using 
Mr ^-^^jMi'h |,,nj-u);v' Pi '-;r[i api md (19^.7) dnrlar^^s that, "rather fhan ^'^xplaining these 
diMn ' liic's i' ' .aymg, in tfu^ first rase that the etukl woLild r'aii)er .peak tinghsM (ihe 
parrn:-.' cofnplaifn), or \n the second case (the teacher's complaints; ' it the child has 
an additional disability, one should examine the do velcpn-\ental interdependence 
hypothesis to understand why cor'.municatioa breakdown in th*. home and poor 
aca.ckMnic achievement arc inextricably interreKi ted." 



hihiijmal Npe< u . hdu<':atiofi Model Progi fr, ) 



The following-, ' .urograms have been identified. 



1. Bi lin. lal/Bicu ltural iAoc^' IV^^r a a for Spani. h-Spcaki^ Language . md Hearing 
I mpaired Children 

Po pulation served: Language and Hearing Mnpair^d Spamoh-Speaking Chilot :?r^. 



Ages : years 

Languages: Spanish and English 

Contact/Address : 

Dr. Carmen D. Ortiz 

Bank Street College f Pduc^LLic- 
^ilO W-.^^t 1 12th Street 
New \ ork, N.V. 1002^-^ 

Project Oe-^ ' p:io;^ : 

This project provides bilin lal/bicultu al ifistructional services to Hispanic 
children served through the schools for Language and Hearing Impaired children of the 
Divison o[ Special Education and Pupii Personnel Services in New York City. The 
program has been implemented in Public School 25 in School District 7, Bronx, New 
York, 
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L V) (l('vcloi) and iinpleint 'i 1 1. a bilif^'^^ual/l^ifultural (-clur.i t iofial curriciiliiin and 
to docufpert and access school a^ '-K icnt, dcvolopfnerU of Spaiiish and 
[■[! lish langviago proficiency, ■ ll-conccp., interpersonal relations, and 

in drvclr^p, refine, and do<nii i^rorrt ires, L(;^:lMMqu(-M aful iristruMUMits 
used in the evaluation and diagnosc^s lan^^aa^^e-irnpaired children from 
S[)anish- speaking hofiies; 

to develop bilingual curriculum fnaterials to be used with Spanish-speaki. 
liafh'licapped children; and 

f: to |.n-ovidc j:;uidehnes in the area, of [Parental involvement in bilingual 

'.!■; ■ ]..{[ rriucatiofu 

I hi-- iriodcd is being unplen ited in two s(d f -contained bilingual s[^ecial 
^-:Uu -ilion >dassroo[ns. Children ar- n i(-istrearn(. 'or s[:>ecial activities such as (nusic, 
motor edu.:ation, and drainatic art ; for a minirnu; ;f three times a eek. 

A Mass Me a_ Approach to Sign Lan guage Instruction for Span ish-Speakirvg 
Parents 

Population Served: Spanish-Speaking Parents and Their Deal Children 

Languages: Spanish-Sign Langua^v.e -Fi'iglLsh 

C ontact/A ddress: 

Kathee M- Christens-^n 

Departm(.nt of Communicative Disorders 

San Diego State University 

San Diego, CA. 92182 

Through a two-year grant lunced by • U.S. [:)epartment of E^ -Jcation, Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Se-' cs, thr Communication Depu ment of San 
Diego State U^niversity is airing a wee'^ ly, 30-minute television program that teaches 
sign language to speakers of Spanish. Eacn prograr- ccntains a fourteen-minute 
"lesson'- followed by a sixieen-minute "interactive" session, vv^ith television viewers 
telephoning questions to the instructors (project personnel). During the first twenty 
months of the two-year project, the series will be aired weekly via cable television to 
over 250,000 homes in San Diego County. A user's manual to accompany the tapes will 
be prepared and refined. A trilingual series of U instructional videotapes also v/ill be 
availabl^^. During the last four months of the project, the viJeo-tapr^> and User's 
Manual will be mass-produced, marketed, and disseminated to the national audience. 
Another component of the project is training teachers of the deaf in Spanish as well as 
training Spanish-speaking teachers in sign language. 
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« \ W 1 ! ' ■ : 1 I ' ■ VM ! 1 I- I I ; )l 1 .V I i ! ' ; ■ ■ ' I I 

1,' : , : - !i r ' " 

{'■ . \>\ ■■^]> ■■■ 1 ' '■. ■ j H ' M I |i i' -1 . 1 ^' > 

Scrvit IVdivrry: Tlirnp i TcicvisiMi 
\ !'r-i<-MM OnDr'tunidad; ,\ IMIiiu.Mial/IM. ill Mir il ProgrMin for litMrin;; Iinpair-d 

I'op'j'^ition Scr cd: f Iccirifi^', [f[)[)air. 'd-d if c diildta-fi W!)'> Arc S|)af)i\fi oi' 
Portuguesc-Spoa ,iiig Moines 

.A-,(.rs/Cirade Levcd: The ogc at whicli the handi< jpi^cd is identified tlirougli 21 
ye.urs old 

hai ;;^,'J ajes: rair,h a/ ;p..in i sh/ ^^.)^ tuj.M le-- Si^yi .lajv Lr.'^c 



Ceor iia.Aioi l^ihng' d ra; 1 1 

Riiode Island School for the Heaf 
Corliss Park 
Providenee, RI 02908 



' ' ' J ^ ' ct Pes ^ n [^i_o n : 

Project Opoftunidad i'-. a Title Vdl DeiTionstration Proje^:r hat serves 60 hearing- 
i;npai.-ed ciVildren. The inc a, severely impaired children attend Rhode Island School for 
the :V :r t'Jl time. ddu. other children are rnainsi i earned into Rhode Island Pnblic 
Schools lac: - -e to l e School for tl^e Deaf 'a receive supportive services. 



•v''rvi>:.:' neiivery -\odcl: 

Children dominaat in English spend most of the day in ^ class for deaf children 
■-vUh a aer^olingual Fngiir,h-speaking te:..cher. They also go to the resource room to 
.vc:!: a i-^ivT .vho is hilingua' and certifier n the education of the deaf and/or 

a:, a sae^ial (xluc.^^^of r^^source teacher. Children who are dominant in Spanish spend 
"^0% .n their tirpcj lo Uv- rni. . loUngua ' f'^'.rglish) special education class and .50% with 
ix.e :/'hn'--.a resour-a- leaclier. Ci... i::.,: "ne c.re mains trean- - J in the Public Schools 
'-'isit ;■' b'yiiv^ua! . .:'-ource roofr. dailv. 



^1 fill c VII IVilii^gual Fixcegitio na' Student E ducati o n De iiU-M^.;^ ir .atjon Project (ESE) 

Population Served : Educable mentally retarded, emotionally handicapped, 
specific learning disability, gifted creative, and talented students who are 
limited-Ejiglish-- oroficient. 
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Vilrru! T. Diaz 
Proh'Ct Vkmager 

! I )r- --^r \]> 'U >\ ( \. >, I' ' i ' ) i i '^1 ' ■ f ' • ' ' ^1 111 ■ 

()6';0 c.,n I fin Ko.k! 
r\ivic, FL. 333 l ^ 

j'^rt [^(-scriptlon: 

The Bilingual Lxceptioi Student Education Demonstration Project is a three- 
year pro'/airi (1980- 19S3/ presently serving 200 Hispanic and Haitian 
lifnitO'l-Enr.lish-proficient students lii the ^^rades K-8 classrooms of Broward County. 
I. r- a rompretKMv^ivo demonstration program offered at six select-.'d school centers. 

project IS divided into fiv' c.oinponeiUs: (1) Identification, (2) staff 
dev 'loprfient, (3) instructional pros\^:.\n . in elemeniary and fniddle s< hool, W guidance, 
and (^) parent training. 

The program consists of a pa. aprofessional model and a c 'riculum model that 
stress cultural ' spects, linguistic -:rengths, and each student^s dominant language. 
The program ^ rves educable mentally retarded, emotionally handicapped, specific 
I'Xirning d;sdb ,ity, gifted creative, and talented students. 

The following materials have been develjped by the project: 

I) Y.-ui" Child's Right to Special Education: A Handbood for Parents (1981-1982)^ 
/ Resource Guidebo- l< for Teachers of Bilirigual Emotionally Handicapped Students 
(Summer 1981), 3) Curriculum G' .de for oiJingual SLD (Summe* .^1), ..nd ^) A School 
Social Worker's View of Parent Invc' ement in the B.I.E.P. 

l^^ojcct Goals 

Th' '1 *:he '-^f are: 

to 1; > d. i'^nu ;ic leam to identify ar... -.ace students in an ■ propriate 
edii- '^al program based on his '-c her u.uque edu'.: ''lonal :vic;s:;rcund, 
linguistiLj '^id cultuial characteristics; 

1. to de^ lop a training program fo^ instructional and . . , .--in.structional 
personiiel; 

3. to assess : irninp, and em.otional problems through studeni placement in a 
diagnostic prescr -tive class while the student obtains counsePng services; 

^. to offer unique and innovative programs that incorporate culture: and 

5. to involve parents in the diagnostic consultatic ocess and in the planning 
and evaluation of program activities. 
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( In |. jf '-n • ■! i 1 , : , 1 i ■ • I . , m - > I I < i!. w i )i 1 1 1 I, - ! < |. t',M ■ .«M I i I . 1 1 I < '■>oi i[ . • i m. h 1 1 
.r. ,1 ,t , ii), < > Ml ,11'- ■ Ill .1 !l <o[it.ii[!<>J l)iliti);iiai Ml <'(i(i< .it.iuh M.r, ,[ wi , 

flcpriKiii)^; u[>^)[i th<' v'vriity ol tlir IkuuIm Mppiii^.; cofidi t loiu Tlu' [iiajc)[-ity of tlu^ 
ttvulKu s arr 'alifKi'M'il- ' ' ' - hilifigual (.)arai)rot rssional 

avail.i*>k t(/ p( ovicle iiativ(^ iafi^Miagc^ in ^a U(-tit)fi aiKl supi^ort servicf^s. 



'inf^^ra i [inglish sup^aaor-, S[3aaisli ':A\\)('v\)v . 

\^!^es/G radc Le vel: K - S 

Laf ignai^' ■ , afush/lingl 

^'"()fi! (■ \cl(lr('s.s: 

\\.iiy C. 1 o 
i )irer;- i ' i i^^nial ^-rliKia t ion 
[i()lli.^.ler School District 
761 South ^ -ect 
Hollister. ( w 

t^l^ojcc* Oescr -.[v •> 

The H^. ' . -oi District began it^- Title VIl Demonstration V ^je.:t m 

n-tober ol Ivo. The DrL>je.a '.is implen^MUed a new technique for ..-'agual 
ciay.>r.x:fn instr'jction that incoi-pcrc.res peer/cross-age teachini; and smal. group 
Mv'r- This technique, called "jigsaw approa a," prorr.otes equality 

. and inter-ethnic interaction while ^ eating an educational se^luig that 

'o.^ -.^rs . ueraction of i^tudents possess!; varying intellectual ::nd linguistic 

' ';.abi!iL;' A child who ha:" learning difficulties is sui^ ounded by a peer support 
^, -.-r; rh. acreases his or her chances of acquiring information. In the bilingual 
r| ..sroorri, the interaction of the different linguistic caf ^.bilities of each member of 
the group will proinote strong language practice in a natural setting. Group 
parti'^ination will encourage students to interact in a social! and linguistically 
n . . 'ul manner. Thi- approach also ser^ s to foster and broaden students' 
-J L dinp of 'tural heritages ^i.her than their own. More(^ver, il is an a[)proach 

,s ...rned at ihanciiig th(^ seli-esteern of (-liildren with Afferent intellectual 
:ib'!i.i-:. and culture: aarkgp unds. Pare!V > in the com[nun:Ly arc also Involved in 

S'-jfvia'- i^eli'.er^' \iodeK 

Gifted and excepiional child-en are mainstreamed in the model bi-ngual 
classroom, in which groups of four to si < students are formed during the regularly 
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.., .1. I ) VI 1 !<• . . I ' 1'- ( Mopn ,il 1 V<- 1<MM iti* , i^'' 1 1111^11'' ' l'.'^'' ' IHMII)', « ifl'" 1h "li Mill'' 

, ;,,* ill- , ,( '>M|). Sill' <■ • M' !i .lU'i-'iit i , m-,|)oiim''1<- nnl'/ > m i, ^ -sm . i < m 1 1 iln- 

Ir-soii, Id ik|).-n<hMi< r i', (--lahlisl. 'Miii i^ all thr '.r^M 1 1< m i 1. iinr.t l)*- tr><-'l l'> 

coil)! I' tlx- N-.'.on, sti)(l('[)t.', a[-(r clcpri kUm 1 1 on our .ifioMicr lor in!-' nalion. In llio 
.1, pijii -Iv biiio^Mi.il loacdor 'crvos not only i f.irili tame and tr- Hir(v 
|)<'rs^)n, but a', m oxaniph^ ol oop^'rativc^ bc^bavior. 



I>[<^j,'( t l-^l MM..1 : ^.,a Antonio |ii'1^^[)< f niont ^' ti-^ Mim. n ( 
Po])iilatn)n Sorv<'(l- lMiinK»inl .^^iftod slnJ'.-n. 
/\j^r/C:raclc Level: K - m five eUMn-.-ntar-v nools 
Latignaj^es: r:iijj;li'.h/ Spanish 



\Kity }'/.tli''i l^t•rna! 

San AMtv^ni^) ln(i(^;" lulonl Solio'^l ■ ,!;[> I 

IMlm^LMial l:(.hi(:atloii Ot! icl- 

'r4 1 Lavaca "^^t. 

San Antonio, TX. 7S21 0 

I'rojert nos<:ri[)tio[K 

P"c ' u F:NA1M-.1: is . Tiut^ VII-l Juied propjani 0'..'Ug[ied to iHei, and nie^-t 
P;u- nr.- wiftod a.nd denied, liinii-d Lnglish proficiency siudriis. .lejecL 

sii.d-nn /Ml be piovided wild a systeinai i--; bilingua' mi .gram tor tho concurrent 
develops -n <)f cognif.ve .md laf^ lage skills from kindergarten tnrougli tdfd': grades. 
Til', pro^- 1 oro-ides orv^slte Oi tcntation pnd small group sessions ' -r tlie rnciri: rs (-f 
the sta; as well as wor'^'sliops and field exp -iepc-s for th^^ parenis. ^Ajinputers are 
part of the education-d progra .i. 

Proje' ' 

The 'oals for die [^roj- 



trcn 



c '.g of - id g'^ of pro- :^du, : . Or di > 

dufi<:atior; ■ d^ . u ...cd ^ '^LLd, ■diag;.ial s tucK, i c ; 

iildi/ati'-i of mri.,'-aiivr ...p- . . : • ;nd 'cdMi- ^ ;y in providj >g for ^ 'ted 
and talented students including . use of . ' sri -ivr^ 'u a esc oe 

r'^ofH setting: a)> ' (2) use of individualized vJM-;:ior ^.^ . ough i Mfn 

p.anning by cia'. room teacri! ts, resour .e \ c^ . i'-. s, v nseiors. .aK: 

community resource persons; anci 

P'!-^ a curriculum for cogni'" ' development that concurr- My add^ 
develoDmental languo'^^.o. 
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7^ 1 "V! ■ i : - f) m {oi ir r I' M iKN il . If y 1 1' H .! ■ 

Lau)^> j.i^M-s: Sp^u ii'-I i/l" n; 'J is! i 
CniUa / 

Lui.. !■ 1 -1 ' 

! '! op- [ D.M : t.n 

iMi. I.-, n, 

M ■' no, r \ / ' ' •/ 
iY>>jt>(:t Dc'.cr. I. ion: 

[^rojoci -.ABCll is a VII Winded program that idrat fi^ ^(Montially ^;ifted 

biliiigu.il stud'- ais ia four <a incntar - ho^Ms in Safi Aulouio, It ansists af tiie 

t'ol lr)wiu^; (".arnpM[i< au : 

I ; rartioncLi - tc^levisiou ..:rid atMiaa i a a' -assi s t<v! ih , , uc -:>a. 

2, Staff ;^ev'jli'[anera ~- on-goin^i pcrsonuoi trainiO; au^ 

Coaaiiuraty In vol vaaien t — use^ of coi nir\uni ty resoura^-s, trainifig p a-ants a 
tiu; chardctLMasti< s of -Lfted and tcalenteo childran, and trainia^.; pari-nts 
con< Jiing copi'^^^^ and -apporav^^ strata 'ries. 



u_) '^-':!lo[) ifi a' t -l-i atrd h , i^;ual oclu-M^'Ofi bMrnifV^ sv.rcii: ai ^-^riMa. 
[•-o.,,a 6, crnphasi/iar^ lan-^uage arts ^ anaLU s tor sf mu // 

iia\'^ lingiiisti'^ .-Old acadcm-'^ 'ability y'OL''ati.i :; 



to develop and iinplei, ii om aistructiona! prograrn for the devcKa'aien t of 
hi \. cognitive proces !s; 



* . |rV< \\\ \ .li M Mi ' ' . , l'!MI I 1 !a. IJV pf ■ >t h P'l 1 ' I ud'Ml' 

h,Mt ll.ltivc i.lIl)Mia);< .IM(! i.P 'M.ll- tlirit lull .K (llllMlinli ol f\V(^ !.lll)MMjV 

.v.t(Mir, .ilofi)', vvi til 111 MM t ( i< , mI , and i n I < |>< m ■• i. il \k] \ \\; 

II,, -I jK^ sonal 'i.ill . Ill )Mltr(l mikI t'llrnt'^d childirn who .it«' n.i I nj'Jish 

',p(Mi:(*r <iikI 

to iis(^ cii iral aiul - otiiiMiini ty tosoi'r^'<'s ifi rlrv(dopinj; I/iHu^mmI }',ilt('(i <iiK.i 
tahMitcil < iildirn Ihrou)'}) innovative > hn' \n>'\^ 

,'■1 .r 1 )• li V"i y W^lrl; 

. > ,ctt< !|Mn i s .1 ahu i-d Ml t'')Milat (d.r.'.ru^ M II \y\[\\ i hilin^.;ual Iraclirr. I hoy 

i[) a f^iHnj^Ma' tOo'-onr^-o Wn^wn ofi a ' ilv h.ras. i'lu-, ha-..' o[ lo-and a -ha i hours 
per- wool-, of nv,tru<,L..-ii.ii lolovi ^ ■ , and twr-niy inniat , day ^ of putor work. 

hihnr.'i.w (ill tod atul Tahaih^l f^-a^ iniJ^a)Kra[' Ninos Snporclo t ado<, y 

r. i 1 on ; . )'.os 

t ' o pi 1 1 1 o 1 1 o 1 1 h ( . \a M i , a 1 i o d 1 1 1 d ( . - 1 ' , • ■ i • ■ 

\^'s/(i''ad(^ \ ■ \: K llwo- Ji 

La i^^^iages; i'inj^i ■ sh/'v- i"' -h 

ContaA:t/Add_r('ss: 

W,. ridna R. Vega 
i^rojr-r-t nir^ ror 
P.S. 1 

319 Fa ->t I 1 7th Str- lUuv-, 3.!^ 
^acw \ N.Y. lh.^.> 

Project n soriptjoji: 

The Demons; ttion Bilingual Gifted and Talented Program in Community School 
Distrirt is a T" - * project, funded in 1^30 for a three-year period. This project is 
uniq 1 in that i; • ■Mv'e-^i igatin^, and aodressh g :he needs of gift-d chMdren who are 
hiiif^guaj. o' (i bnailtural. In aduiti >n, ' t, is ,.-,e o.f the first bilingual demons tra J an 
.j(x:t.s fof- ^ed childrei^ be fr.iera;.y inded in New \'ork State. 

]']:■■ ,ji-oi- . I:, divided into thr- f(;llowing comj. iient',. 

1. (,airri<:ulum. The gifted and talented students are provided with a 
rojrnaTh^that is enriched and expanded. The inodel used throughout the 
urriculum is Bioom' nomy c Cognitive Doma.:' which includes six 

levels of increasing lex thinking skills, each level depending upon 

previously acquired .edge. The c ^del is also based on Renzulli's 

Enrichment Triad Mouui. 



i-i ityiiij; imM('<I <IiiI<!(<mi \vI)o .ii<* Iiiijm ir, ( h tlU ■hhI / 'It' iit 

! M . It* ' O { ! I I M I I ' ■( j 1 I) - 'J i ',1 1 [ M O t i< I f 'I |< V . 

M . 1 1 ! I )« * V( H n[ »i i !< •( 1 1 . 

Ii('!j)s 'm rl^M^t ■ ind'TsUuKl ''j^iil" aiul lo 1)1(Mk1 f 1< t lively wilhin 

srluH^I, lioriu'.; and ccMfununity onviroruneiits. 

I 1 1 M I i 1 . i ' • 1 M t. i J, 1 1 M t > ail « I , . i . U I i 111 ' h 1 1 . , , ; , li I ^ i 1 I ^ ^ I i i I i - j u C ' 

I'MlUfi , iftcd fill If u Siij'jM.^stinns arc provided for cmu "u [i<*ni 

a< {ivilir'» tU'iiHMd. tlicir ( tuld's rr'sour^ ^-rooin (.'X[H'riei i' (.^s, diul dr. is 

.lie (Mfcrc! t rius o\\ htw to d(vil with tho [v,yt:holo)',iral arul acati'. in 

fu'cd', of [ io> i i li kircMu 



I'r(^jo<:l { 



'h(« j)iit'^v,(' . f [b.is proj(*rt i', . ) mcot. thr'c • N ui;:', -rail;' ^''^^1"'. tliat Ihivc bo^Mi 
M , ! • ■ . , I [ 1 1 ■ >i'', , t ( M.( ! M - I . ir 1' I ' 1 1 ' ■] ) t s , I K ■ I II' i ]o( . i( ) 1 )o I no I t )v' ; 



i .. t,, Lp! .1 !/or [no(fifv ^'xis:iflJ.; idofUif icatioo. in ^riHiio- ■ i ofdrr' i.()ff]'v • 
fh'' iiotNls <M ri lit ur. .illy and 1 nigi li s t u :a 11 y riifl^'ront ^ -ddr -a; 

?. to ost'iblish a pro^;ra[n n.o'.i^M for gifted ijilingua! cliildren that will onrudi 
and siij^pleinent oxistioj'^ l iiingnal programs; and 

to train toarh(MS and parent-, to jflentify and dn.d ef^^'^'^vel ■ -a ■ a ■ '-ar^nal 
gil t,( . ' oluldren. 

St-rv ■ [).-hvarv' Model: 

^oti\ " eleinentary and the "^nnior lli. d coniponcnts of tlte prografn are lo^.ated 
! . hixingual sehools. I'he children . c placed i[i regub;, bilingnal classrooms witli a 
i^dingual i hrn- for the majority ot the day. A bdingual resource room is also used on 
a daily basts. 1- die resource room, basic computers are ui.ed, involving the students in 
basic 'ations and prograrnming techniques. The students are grouped into sets of 
I'l • ,.0 ^v,-ith saniUir needs. Each group consists of the fo'' '^^g '"haraf^ter'stic s: 
{ ■. -i;- 1 of t:ie population is proficient m both Sp.- an^' t:jigli^h; (b) One-third 

r-l the -''opiii itioii ;s artic iai , i id- at in either Spanish or Liiglish; .md (c) One-third 
die .piiK:lioo is cI-m;! ; . i cither Spanisn o^- English. 

Ot' ■ ;;iofJol pr ,/ams ere identified afid described by Bc-dn (I'^'.'O), ■ ] the 
lio;-:-' th.'. -...oo ^M interest vvofjld br- generated to "brifig about an ^jxciiange of 1-' tors, 
id., s, [TV ' lis, . i e'lihusiasm t^- •^'•ne these ii'iiaai nod(ds." 
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I : 1 1 , ' , 1 , 1 1 M ' : , I ■ , ! [ 



. • " , ; , 1 1 ■ : 1 . ' <■ li I ■ 1 t» 'M 1 1 1;', I ( li' '> < 'Ml 1 1 1 y , t h' ( W I < *^^ 

ill'- I'of iiitii (lfv:isioiis tlia! aff^^ : .i ■.i"'l'Mit', > i^Mrly 

V .li.iitc III A of tlu' Irstini; prof^f-/,. At ni i r ' i m ^ ' , mi hii'.c , i',';^^'-,s[nor]t 

pro. .Ml' f lii'lnM^' ,1 > 'i npr^^hf.Misi vc of thr ^hiM [; flic ; ! -.p^ v • 1 1 v< ' of ti)o 

,( 'iomI. ■ ■'11 I >• n ■ I ) 1 1[ i' ' \' > Mli'i/iiij; .1 ' 'M n \ I'ld' '"V'., ■ il v, i ; i . m r. , \'-\\\. 

Th'-i is .1 ■■ ■'rtoMt tr'Mid tovwirci umii^; altof 'lativrs to . truK.rdi/rd (ostiiig 

pr'ocoviMfos <'-Km ^ alturt' -fro ■ io>,ts, [^Inr.'M ossifu ot. i " oO(h|i iros, 
' . ■ If ' 1 oil ■ 1 oi OIK I o iru.MSuro'M a ia:i I asa ■ - i ' 

ij; ■ .1 T'lro I'iior", i- is ^ p'.siblo ' - > tf: aii ,^i^io'' ^ 

t; li oi !•;, a . , ^ , tos t li i, , ; r OCcdiir"' 

ia *^ pr--.<nit Late, bilin^;aal spo- , '.I oHiication oMars [ninority langua^^o 

!i,Mr{io. '. ; ,;aci(MUs two a aa!!' laaj u'cprialt^ cha; ■^es -■ alaar- at in an 
■. ar |c(i h ij; Mai a 1 a-. M'oo in Or pi-: aiaal la a ; lOfsaMi^.^.v ' spo' . ' i' 'oatio" 

j)roarani- , ra= ^:aia>[a' , ' ' o\ ■ ':onM,i',^' :ri terioa nsat 1 a the ''1 ' • t I'^iit ion 
: ar^ir ,; ■. I-Iisp- 'lii' Ml p a-i ica' ■;■ cMo .ST' ' a'iaa , as l ra ^ i va . ^nic^ 

T\)c o-rion- sl^ tai^c ol bilingual s, ~..ial xl'' aition pcrsofinel \v\\o ara 
trained in ..md current w'tfi .ip-to-(,iato rnt'diods oi>; of the most cri'/a-ai probk^ns 
facing the educatiof^al syste n today. 
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I h M I )< M ! \' I ' 



i I [ I 1 r \ M ( 1 > i I I . I I I ■ . ■ > I H 1 ' ' 1 ( ) I 



\, 1 ,1, I, ul V,ll' 1 piur ,i|P.t 1< MUM", Ml'-. ih.lL < lli < ofiip.lK^ !l<l[nll< Mpp^'fi 

( liiMi'Mi to ( iiihlirii wifii Miiiilif IuuuIk in aiu! Minil.ii so( i(v. ( m ij 1 1 umI 



: ; 1, ' I 1 1 1 I i /.r\ .1 , { ( > )( ly; ( M I 1, IV * . . i| )1 . ! 

\ .,«.«-' lo Hr'V'Mop now iiif't' '1'^ "i ■! • ■ -•111); iii/Mia;,'/' tli.il more ' 1 .<My 



Mice ot t.M(/ !' '^liV^'fK--, ,i[hl ^. t ;j (:,\. [)( M-'.^IH lO I 

f_-irk ol ilorin 'on on th(.,^ issuers liu/olvoii \\\ t! training of bi'li^gual 
If 1 [)orsoniiel, ifitornal wolitK^s, tenure, and 



s; . MiM- ^-il.ii^'/tal : lun- - U iiiufig man a .pe^ lal -'Mft ira 1 1 ,)f^ 

... 

,)f inf'--" atiofi \\ ' )C(vii.: and tf-elu^iques fliat fan i.is(^a in the 

a-; .'^ssu ' 1 (a.^: 11 [)e ■ i ■ 



■in- 
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■ . iini.iri , I.) ol m ' - >l 1 I i" MkI'-im ; ' ) I'" 1 I ■ ' t >) ' M, i , V ' i 

! ) • I 1' ' I r.< ■ () t !m I M Ml 1 1 1 U'l {)| ' 

Hp- l.m)',( m)V > 1 1 'r>i( 1 "[ i'.t i< s ; mi u )rn i iM m I > 1 n Mt ci i < odipMi-f " I t ^ > il h v.(^ > >f 

' (\' ^ . Il t t ' M • M 1 I ' I r.( stU h \M ' »' IM' 

, 1 . ! 1 |i i ( 1 1 1 1 h M I ' 1 1 I > - ^ ■ ' 1 1 1 i i ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' " • I ' 1. 1; i 

: V, .1.>^M 1 1' -f 1 * , - ■ , , I ' ■ , : ■ ' I" ■ ipof I I > >I 1 11 M ,1 ■> 

Ii s tur } x'd, ir Ml) i;,; etc. 

! I [ li V i( ! > > f I :< ^v' ; I"' M ■ i ■ ' ! If I ■ 1 < M ' "o);fii 1 1 v* - - 

i 1, ! i ,i . I 1 > I . .( ■ > .i n* . . i t ^( i! K 

. !■. ii< of t (U- t line t b 'i i.l, ' ■■ < ' >[ 1 1 [H- l.t m i' \ " 1 ' 1 1^. .! , ■ • 

vat'ioijs a|:^('s .incl/or ; l''Vf 
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l'r\ itiodsliip l.)('t\v(MMi rj^),;lish-lanp,iiajv' proficitMu y and i)robability of \vAni\ 
n.rn\'a.r(Miri'-' ifUo a rf^-ular r:lassrooin '.^ntinr, witli tlu' a|)i)[-()[)r!at(^ 
mi; >i)'. M { ♦ 

Rate of cloclassiiication among Hisparuc stuckMits witli diflcnrMU 
haiKiu.apping conditions and/or labels. 

[Iffect. of parents' involvennent on the referral, assessment, placement, and 

.!-'d:rv.i fi^Mt of Mispanir students. 

lllfer-t of federal arK^ state special edncatiof^ policies on the process ot 
classificition and decla. fication of Hispanic students. 



T s o 1 inel Preparatio:;. 

o rjfect of various teacher-training models or^ the education of Hispanic 
handicapped studerUs. 



Servici.' Hvd i v^.tv 

1. Ef iectivciaess of the various service delivery rnodels when used with 
^ Hispanic children who have different handicapping conditions. 

2. The effects of bilingual vs. monolingual English-language instruction m the 
cognitive, social, and emotional development of Hispanic handicapped 
students. 

3. Attitudes and perceptions of Hispanic parents towards bilingual vs. English- 
only instructional programs. 

^. Validity of Cummins' (1979) developmental interdependence hypothesis 
when applied to Hispanic children who have different handicapping 
conditions. 
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